








Quick Theatre Guide 


For times of performances consult daily press. 


Straight Plays 


ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL, 
7656). Maurice Denham magnificent as the accused 
in Saul Levitt'’s war crimes trial documentary 
American Civil War vintage William Squire and 
William Sylvester score as opposing advocates. Last 
performance on 15th July 


BAD SOLDIER SMITH, THE (Westminster, Vic 
0283). William Douglas Home in autobiographical 
mood A young officer refuses to obey superior's 
orders on moral grwnds in Normandy in 1944 
Moray Watson as the rebel 


‘BECKET (Aldwych. Tem 6404) Christopher 
Plummer and Eric Porter as the King and Becket in 
Anouilh’s cagerly-awaited play—opening Ith July 


THE (Mermaid, Cit 


BIRD OF TIME, THE (Savoy, Tem. 8888). British 
Raj remnant in Kashmir houseboats take a stand 
against threatened Red invasion via Tibet Gladys 
Cooper and Clive Morton as the diehards and Diana 
Woenyard as ill-used Anglo-Indian dressmaker give 
splendid performances 


BISHOP’S BONFIRE, THE (Mermaid, Cit. 7656) 
Sean O'Casey's play, first seen in Dublin in 1955. is 
set in Irish village preparing for a visit from the 
Bishop, with undercurrent of revolt beneath the 
hilarity. Opens 26th July 


DEVILS, THE (Aldwych, Tem. 6404) 
peare-Theatre-in-London success 
adapted fron ‘\idous Huxley is set in rich décor by 
Sean Kenny sichard Johnson outstanding as worldly 
priest accused of corrupting devil-possessed Convent 


HAMLET (Sirand. Tem 2660). The 
Oxford Playhouse Company, under Frank Hauser 
present a straiuhtforward version in which Jeremy 
Brett's Prince is a notable first effort. Short season 
only 


HOLLOW CROWN, THE (Aldwych, Tem 6404) 
Originally presented as special Sunday night perform- 
ance by the Roval Shakespeare Theatre company, this 
delightful entertainment devised by John Barton is 
now in the Aldwych repertory with Peggy Ashcroft 
Max Adrian and Richard Johnson 


KITCHEN, THE (Royal Court, Slo 
Stephens and Mary Peach in early 
play from Belgrade Theatre, Coventry 
sented two vears ago without 
Court 


*LUTHER (Royal Court Slo 
in John Osborne's new play 
Festival 


Royal-Shakes- 
John Whiting’s play 


praiseworthy 


1745) Robert 
Arnold Wesker 
originally pre- 
décor at the Royal 


1745). Albert Finney 
from the 1961 Paris 
First London performance 27th July 


MERCHANT OF VENICE, THE (Old Vic. Wat 
7616) Robert Harris as Shylock in Shakespeare's 
play—eighteenth century décor 


MIRACLE WORKER, 
3028). Anna Massey 
performance as 
story 


THE (Wyndham's. Tem 
reaches stardom with brilliant 
Annie Sullivan in the Helen Keller 
Janina Faye wonderful as the afflicted child 


ONDINE (Aldwych, Tem. 6404) The fairy-tale 
quality predominates in this fascinating production 
by Peter Hall of Jean Giraudoux's play Décor by 
anya Moiseiwitsch Leslie Caron and Richard 
Johnson in the lead 


REHEARSAL, THE (Queen's, Reg 
attractive play as originally 
Old Vic 

Alan Badel 


1166), Anouilth’s 
presented at the Bristol 
West End success with Phyllis Calvert 
Robert Hardy and Maggie Smith 


ROMEO AND JULIET (Old Vic. Wat. 7616) Franco 
Zeffirelli's triumphantly atmospheric production of 
Shakespeare's travedy John Stride and Judi Dench 
predominantly vouthful as the lovers 


Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performance during July. 


ROSS (Haymarket. Whi. 9832). Terence Rattigan’s 
highly successful epic story of the enigmatic Lawrence 
of Arabia Excellent all-male company headed by 
Michael Bryant in the title réle created by Alec 
Guinness 


TENTH MAN, THE (Comedy, Whi. 2578). Paddy 
Chayevsky'’s human picture of Jewish types gathered 
m seedy American synagogue where drama of exorcism 
is enacted to cast out dybbuk from demented eighteen- 
year-old girl 


THEY MIGHT BE GIANTS (Theatre Royal, Strat- 
ford E.. Mar. 5973). First play by James Goldman 
of Chicago is set in contemporary New York. Harry 
H. Corbett and Avis Bunnage head the cast, with 
Joan Littlewood directing, and setting by John Bury 


TWELFTH NIGHT (Old Vic, Wat. 7616). Barbara 
Jeflord as Viola, Alec McCowen as Malvolio and 
Joss Ackland as Sir Toby in Colin Graham's produc- 
tion of Shakespeare's comedy. Décor by Alix Stone 


WORLD OF SUZIE WONG, THE (Prince of Wales. 
Whi. 8681). Sentimental American play about golden- 
hearted prostitute in Hong Kong. Long run finishes 
August Sth 


Comedies 


AMOROUS PRAWN, THE (Piccadilly, Ger. 4506) 
Anthony Kimmins’ amusing comedy about army life 
with Evelyn Lave, Jimmy Thompson and Walter 
Fitzgerald giving fine comedy performances 


BILLY LIAR (Cambridge, Tem. 6056). Tom Court 
enay takes over from Albert Finney in Keith Water 
house and Willis Hall's long-running north country 
domestic comedy 


BRIDE COMES BACK THE (Vaudeville, Tem. 4871) 
Cicely Courtneidge, Jack Hulbert and Robertson 
Hare in sequel to The Bride and the Bachelor by 
Ronald Millar 


CELEBRATION (Duchess, Tem. 8243) Hilarious 
comedy about northern § working-class family by 
Keith Waterhouse and Willis Hall, authors of Billy 
Liar 


IRREGULAR VERB TO LOVE, THE (Criterion 
Whi. 3216) Joan Greenwood and Hugh Williams 
star in latest comedy by Hugh and Margaret Williams 


OH DAD, POOR DAD, MAMMA’S HUNG YOL 
IN THE CLOSET AND I'M FEELING SO SAD 
(Lyric, Hammersmith, Riv. 4432). ‘Malevolent fable’ 
with incidental music and choreography by Arthur 
L. Kopit. American actress Stella Adler in the lead 
with Andrew Ray and Susan Burnet. Limited season 
from Sth July 


SIMPLE SPYMEN (Whitehall, Whi. 6692). Vintage 
farce at London's home of longe-runners§ goes on 
provincial tour from 3ist July after three years four 
months in West End 


WATCH IT SAILOR! (Apollo, Ger. 2663). Marjorie 
Rhodes and Cyril Smith im successor to Sailor Be- 
ware ! 

YOU PROVE IT (St. Martin's, Tem. 1443). Ronald 
Shiner and Thora Hird in comedy by Colin Morris 


set in detective office of a divisional police station 
and private sitting room of a pub 


Thrillers 


MOUSETRAP., THE (Ambassador's, Tem 1171) 
Agatha Christie's record-breaking who-dun-it now in 
its ninth vear 





anes 


BYE BYE BIRDIE (Her Majesty's, Whi. 6606) 
American musical about pop singer and his fans, with 
Chita Rivera, Marty Wilde and Angela Baddeley. 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T’BE (Garrick, 
Tem. 4601). British musical set in cockney London 
Big success from Theatre Workshop stabie. 

IRMA LA DOUCE (Lyric, Ger, 3686). Peter Brook's 
delightful production of typical French musical, with 
Shani Wallis and Dennis illey in parts created by 
Elizabeth Seal and Keith Michell. 

KING KONG (Princes, Tem. 6596). Likeable African 
musical, with colourful décor and all-African cast. 
MUSIC MAN, THE (Adelphi. Tem. 7611). Van 
Johnson in title réle of tunerul, sentimental American 
musical, with English Patricia Lambert co-starring, 
and some exciting dance numbers. 

MY FAIR LADY (Drury Lane, Tem. 8108). Fabu- 
lous American musical based on Bernard Shaw's 
Pygmahon, starring Anne Rogers, Charies Stapley and 
James Hayter in rdles created by Julie Andrews, Rex 
Harrison and Stanley Holloway. 

OLIVER! (New, Tem. 3878). Lionel Bart's smash- 
hit musical from Dickens’ Oliver Twist. Ron 
Moody, Georgia Brown and young Keith Hamshere 
magnificent in leading rdles 

SOUND OF MUSIC, THE (Palace, Ger, 6834). The 
Rodgers—-Hammerstein musical based on true story 
of von Trapp family. Roger Dann as the Captain, 
young English star Jean Bayless as Maria, and opera 
star Constance Shacklock as the Mother Abbess. 


Revues and Variety 


BEYOND THE FRINGE (Fortune, Tem. 2238). 
Four brilliant young ex-graduates—Alan Bennett, 
Peter Cook, Jonathan Miller and Dudley Moore—in 
triumphant new style revue, written by themselves. 
LET YOURSELF GO! (Palladium, Ger. 7373). 
Palladium revue on usual lavish lines, starring Harry 
Secombe. 

ON THE AVENUE (Globe, Ger. 1592). Joan Heal, 
Beryl Reid and George Rose in pleasant new revue 
directed by William Chappell, with Peter Rice as 
designer. 

ON THE BRIGHTER SIDE (Phoenix, Tem. 8611). 
Lively new revue with Stanley Baxter and Betty 
Marsden at their best. 

ONE OVER THE EIGHT (Duke of York's, Tem. 
5122). Kenneth Williams undoubted star of this slick 
new revue. 

TVICTOR BORGE (Saville, Tem. 4011). The famous 
one-man entertainer returns to London for three 
weeks from 4th July. 

YOUNG IN HEART (Victoria Palace, Vic. 1317). 
The farewell show of the mimitable Crazy Gang. 


Opera and Ballet 














Mermaid Theatre 


PUDDLE DOCK, BLACKFRIARS, E.C.4 
Box Office: City 7656 


UNTIL 15th JULY 


THE ANDERSONVILLE TRIAL 


by Saul Levitt 


26th JULY — 26th AUGUST 


THE BISHOP’S BONFIRE 
by Sean O'Casey 


29th AUGUST — 30th SEPTEMBER 


"TIS PITY SHE’S A WHORE 


by John Ford 


YOU CAN BOOK NOW FOR ALL 
THREE PLAYS 


AND NOW ... 


an all-in Show and Dinner Ticket! 


A new all-in ticket priced at 1! guinea and 
giving you a seat in the theatre PLUS a three- 
course meal in the Riverside Restaurant is now 
on sale at the box office. 
The complete evening out for only 1 guinea 
—show and dinner—and NO extras! 











THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE of SPEECH and DRAMA 


THE DARK HOURS 
by Don Marquis 
on Thurs., 13th July at 7.30 p.m. 
Fri. and Sat. 14th, 15th July at 2.30 and 7.30. 
(Reduced Rates for Schools, Church Groups, 


Clubs, Dramatic Societies, etc.) 


at the SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE, London 








COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066). The Leningrad 
State Kirov Ballet. Closing 15th July. 

SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672). 

LA VIE PARISIENNE. 

Offenbach's operetia, successful season extended. 
*BALLET RAMBERT. 

Three-week season from 18th July. 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evgs. 6.15 & 8.45. Mats. Sat. 2.40 
A “Happy Holiday’’ REVUE 


“LET YOURSELF GO!” 
with HARRY SECOMBE 
ROY CASTLE MARION RYAN 
KING BROS. EDDIE CALVERT 














PLAYS AND THEIR PLOTS 
FREE ON APPLICATION 


New Supplement to “Plays and Their 

Plots” giving full details of our latest 

Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on 
approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.;: LANgham 7111, MUSeum 3183 
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Over the Footlights 


hae first outstanding new production of 
July will be As You Like It at the 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, when lan Bannen will appear as 
Orlando, Vanessa Redgrave as Rosalind and 
Max Adrian as Jaques. Michael Elliott is 
the director. 

On the Sth, what is designated “a male- 
volent fable with incidental music and 
choreography”, answering to the unwieldy 
title of Oh Dad, Poor Dad, Mamma’s Hung 
You in the Closet and I'm Feeling so Sad, 
will have its first performance at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, after opening at the Arts, 
Cambridge, on 26th June. It is hoped to 
move this comedy to the West End after its 
limited season at Hammersmith. Stella 
Adler, the American actress, Andrew Ray 
and Susan Burnet have leading réles. The 
music is by Bernardo Segall, and choreo- 
graphy by Miss Lee Becker. Sets are de- 
signed by Oliver Smith, and costumes by 
Desmond Heeley. Oh Dad, Poor Dad is 


presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd., and Roger 
L. Stevens, and directed by Frank Corsaro. 

The much-postponed English production 
of Becket, by Jean Anouilh, translated by 
Lucienne Hill, will have its first perform- 


ance at the Aldwych on Ilith July, with 
Christopher Plummer and Eric Porter in the 


lead. Sean O’Casey’s The Bishop's Bonfire 
will follow The Andersonville Trial at the 
Mermaid on 26th July. Described by the 
author as “a sad play within the tune of a 


Beryl Reid, the clever revue artiste, whe has made 
another hit in “On the Avenuc’’, which opened at 
the Globe Theatre on 2ist June, too late for review 
im this issue, In the picture above Miss Reid is seen 
in an item from “* One to Another’, the revue in 
which she made a big success several years ago. 


polka”, The Bishop's Bonfire is set in rural 

Ireland in the village of Ballyoonagh on the eve of a visit from the Bishop. O’Casey touches 
on love and marriage and the zeals, rancours and rivalries of the village folk in his play, 
which was first seen in Dublin in 1955. Another outstanding production of the month will 
be John Osborne’s Luther which, after its premiére at Nottingham, is to visit the Paris 
Festival before opening at the Royal Court on 27th July. Albert Finney will be seen in the 
title réle, having handed over his part in Billy Liar to Tom Courtenay, the young actor 
from the Old Vic. 

A number of shows were presented too late for review this month. They include the 
American musical Bye Bye Birdie at Her Majesty's, starring Chita Rivera; The Bad Soldier 
Smith, William Douglas Home’s new play at the Westminster and On the Avenue, the new 
revue at the Globe. There is also They Might be Giants, which opened at Theatre Royal, 
Stratford, E., on 28th June, a first play Theatre Workshop is presenting in association with 
Robert E. Griffith and Harold S. Prince. This is the first time another theatrical manage- 
ment has been associated with a Theatre Workshop production at Stratford East. Arnold 
Wesker’s early play, The Kitchen, opened at the Royal Court on the 27th June, with Robert 
Stephens as a chef and Mary Peach as a waitress, the play taking place in a restaurant 
kitchen, with John Dexter directing. The other recent plays not reviewed this time, unavoid- 
ably through lack of space, are Three Posts on the Square (Arts) and Dazzling Prospect, 
which ran for only a few performances at the Globe. 

Readers will notice that the Theatre Guide on the inside front cover is now arranged 
with brief notes on each play mentioned, and we hope that this will be of added interest. 
Times of performance should be noted from the daily press. PS. 
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New Shows Reviewed 





“Mother”—Pembroke, Croydon, 15th May. 

“The Sound of Music’”’—Pailace, 18th May. 
(See also pages 19-22) 

“The Merchant of Venice’’—Old Vic, 30th May. 
(See also pages 24, 25) 

“The Biacks’’—Roya!l Court, 30th May. 
(See also page 7) 

“The Bird of Time’’—Savoy, 31st May. 

“The Andersonville Trial’’—Mermaid, 6th june. 
(See also page 35). 

“Celebration” —Duchess, 7th June. 

“The Hollow Crown”’—Aldwych, 13th june. 











PEMBROKE, CROYDON 


** Mother ’” 

DAPTED from a novel by Maxim 

Gorki, this play by Ted Willis had its 
first performance on 15th May. The work 
of distillation is successful inasmuch as the 
spirit of Gorki seems to pervade the play, 
which is partly a character study of a poor 
peasant woman and partly a propagandist 
tract. Gorki is convincing when he depicts 
the misery of pre-revolutionary Russia but 
his enthusiasm for the good time coming 
cannot now be infectious. Consequently, 
the first and second acts appealed by their 
characterization. and dramatic action but 
the third act, wherein the workers rejoice 
in the success of their revolt, suffered from 
the apparent arbitrariness of most happy 
endings. 


The Mother in the play had splendour of 
soul and Ruth Dunning shone in a moving 


and inspiring performance. Her bullying 
husband's brutality was attributed by her 
forgivingly to his understandable disgust for 
life. The part was strongly played by David 
Davis. The son's dedication to the task of 
improving the general lot is accompanied 
by coldness, hardness and priggishness but 
he is thrust into the arms of a girl co- 
worker for revolution in the optimistic third 
act. David McCallum burned with the cold 
flame of revolutionary ardour. Tony 
Beckley was quite invaluable in expressing 
trite phrases with heartfelt and unexception- 
able enthusiasm. Kenneth Adams was 
bland and slinky as a police spy. Brenda 
Dunrich and Carole Ann Ford gave good 
service in colouring the scene. Rolf 
Kruger directed, HG.M. 


PALACE 


“The Sound of Music.” 
7 Rodgers and Hammerstein Il 
musical, for which Howard Lindsay and 
Russel Crouse provided the book from 
Maria Augusta Trapp’s true story, is a 
pleasant, tuneful piece, somewhat overlaid 
with sentimentality. As the pictures later 
in the issue reveal it is the Cinderella story 
of Maria Rainer, a young governess, who 
wins the hearts of her new employer and his 
seven children. Captain von Trapp, the 
stern widower in question, who ultimately 
marries Maria, defes the Nazis in Austria, 
and the whole ...'y is forced to flee over 
the mountains to safety. 

Jean Bayless is vivacious and attractive in 
the rdle created by Mary Martin in America, 
but Roger Dann, though suitably heavy- 
handed in the early scenes, lacked the de- 
bonair touch in the romantic passages 
Constance Shacklock was in fine voice, and 
made an appealing character of the Mother 
Abbess, and in support were Eunice Gayson 
as Elsa Schraeder and Harold Kasket as the 
impresario, Max Detweiler. The children, 
led by Barbara Brown as a charming six- 
teen-year-old, were, of course, irresistible. 


PS. 


Ruth Denning and David McCallum in a scene from 
“* Mother’. the last production at the Pembroke 
Theatre, Croydon, before it closed for the Summer 
from ist Jane until ist September. 
Photo by Robert Pitt) 





** Beyond the 
Fringe ”’ 


Fortune Theatre, 
where house - full 
notices are the order 
of the day. An in- 
teresting interview 
with Jonathan Miller 
will be found in 
Eric John’s contribe- 
tion on page 31. 


(Photograph by 
Lewis Morley) 


OLD VIC 


** The Merchant of Venice ~’ 
HAKESPEAREAN directors are in 
danger of getting bogged down in the 
18th century. The Augustan Age, be it 
remembered, was classical and Shakespeare 
was romantic. After the first taste of 
novelty has been savoured, the difference in 
their spirits becomes apparent. Last year, 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, Michael Langham 
directed The Merchant of Venice with 
18th century costumes by Desmond Heeley, 
but the setting itself was romantic in 
character. Now, under Peter Potter’s direc- 
tion, the décor by Felix Kelly, correct and 
admirable in itself, introduces the straight 
lines and calm vistas of Canaletto. The 
slight advantage thus given to Antonio's 
mood at the opening is thrown away, since 
he has to raise his voice above the din of 
the carnival to tell his friends that he feels 
sad. The Belmont scene, also, was severe. 
As 18th century figures, Antonio and 
Arragon appeared in period. The romantic 
characters seemed bizarre. The rigidity of 
the Court scene was enhanced by elimina- 
tion of crowd. No members of the Venetian 
public were admitted. Instead, their places 
were taken by men in black who were 
mysteriously masked. The Doge was seated 
down right, on floor level, with magnificoes 
in amethyst robes and long wigs hovering 
around uneasily, and the entrance at the 
back spoiled Shylock’s final exit. 


As Shylock, Robert Harris spoke his lines 
with Addisonian good sense and natural 
feeling like an English gentleman. He was 
a Jew only in attire. Barbara Leigh-Hunt 
gave a comedienne’s idea of Portia, Michael 
Meacham was a boyish Bassanio somewhat 
in awe of George Baker's stiff Antonio. 
John Stride’s Gratiano was quite the old- 
time Englishman abroad, contemptuous of 
whatever was unlike himself. His blud- 
geonly sallies were made with excessive 
deliberation. Nicholas Meredith, as the 
Prince of Arragon, made an amusing study 
of an English nobleman who had stepped 
in whilst making the Grand Tour. Hugh 
Manning was a martial Morocco. There 
was a very good comic scene by Job 
Stewart and Gerald James as the two 
Gobbos. Jessica’s farewell to Shylock was 
a rather pleasing touch of sentiment. Alto- 
gether, the Englishness of the presentation 
was remarkable but not unpleasant. 

H.G.M. 
ROYAL COURT 


“The Blacks’’ 


T= plays of Jean Genet are not easy to 
understand and The Blacks, which 
opened at the Royal Court for a short 
season on 30th May, is no exception. Com- 
prehension was not helped by the fact that 
nearly all of the coloured cast were un- 
intelligible. For this one must blame the 
producer, Roger Blin. However, as M. Blin, 


(Continued overleaf) 





who also directed the play in Paris, speaks 
hardly any English the blame does not 
entirely rest on his shoulders but on who- 
ever thought engaging him to direct the 
London premiére was a good idea. Visually 
the production was exciting and theatric- 
ally effective, as were the décor and costumes 
by Andre Acquart. But it was maddening 
not to hear the play and be forced to read 
the published text to really appreciate 
Bernard Frechtman’s translation. 

Genet calls The Blacks a clown show and 
when the play opens a group of coloured 
actors dressed in elaborate period evening 
dress are seen dancing a minuet. Watching 
them from a gallery are the White Queen 
and her court, consisting of the Judge, the 
Valet, the Missionary and the Governor. 
They, however, are not White but Black, 
with their faces hidden by grotesque white 
masks—nothing is what it appears to be. 
The Blacks then re-enact the murder of a 
white woman, a ritual they must go through 
every evening, and one of their number 
takes the place of the victim. Later the 
Queen and her court descend to the lower 
stage where they are tried and killed by 
their accusers. In the meantime a more 
serious trial and killing are going on back- 
stage, that of a member of their race who 
has betrayed them. The play ends where 
it began with everyone assuming their 
original places and the dancing of the 
rmmnuet. 

The ritualistic mood was well conveyed 
and Bloke Modisane as Diouf was excellent 
as the symbolic victim, as was Harry Baird 
as his slayer. Outstanding was Lloyd 
Reckord whose stylish portrayal of the, at 
first insolent and later cowardly cringing, 
Valet won well-deserved applause. L.M. 


SAVOY 


“The Bird of Time.” 
HIS leisurely play by Peter Mayne deals 
with a remnant of the English colony 
living on in houseboats in Kashmir, who 
stay in India because they know no other 
life and who. in effect, resolutely refuse to 
acknowledge that their world has changed 
completely since 1947. But, following the 
Red China invasion of Tibet, a serious situa- 
tion threatens for a time, and the bazaars 
are full of rumours of an impending attack 
on Kashmir. Eventually the English people 
are told to leave for their own safety, but 
Mrs. Gantry and her husband try to evade 
this order. 
Gladys Cooper and Clive Norton portray 


the Gantrys with a sympathetic and sure 
touch, and another fine performance comes 
from Diana Wynward as Mrs. O'Neill, the 
Anglo-Indian whose shabby houseboat is 
moored alongside the Gantrys’ luxurious 
home. This colourful character, who ekes 
out an existence as a dressmaker, years be- 
fore had a daughter by an English officer, 
and, Madam Butterfly-like, convinces herself 
he will return to her one day. But the 
Gantrys had something to do with parting 
Mrs. O'Neill and her lover, and they suffer 
a touch of conscience when the crisis comes. 
And history repeats itself when young Cap- 
tain Craig (John Bown) falls in love with 
Mrs. O'Neill's daughter, Shirley (Jean 
Marsh). 

Others in the cast are Molly Urquhart as 
Mrs. Gantry’s breezy sister, and Marne 
Maitland and Attia Hosain as Mr. Sharma, 
the local official, and his wife. Allan Davis 


directed the play, and Hutchinson Scott's 
colourful set of the moored houseboats was 
the highlight of the production. 


FS. 


MERMAID 


“The Andersonville Trial’’ 
T Andersonville, in Georgia, the Con- 
federates set up a blockade round a 
plot of ground with a brook running 
through it and here Unionist soldiers who 
fell into their hands were kept. At first, 
the prisoners received ordinary army rations 
but, as their numbers increased, conditions 
deteriorated, so that, when the Civil War 
ended in 1865, it was estimated that 15,000 
men had died there of neglect, exposure 
and starvation. For the last year of the 
War, the prison had been under the com- 
mand of Capt. Henry Wirz, a Swiss by 
birth, who was partially paralysed in con- 
sequence of war wounds. This man was 
promptly seized by the Unionists after their 
victory and tried in Washington. Saul 
Levitt, the author of the play, has exhumed 
the evidence and arranged it so that the 
personalities of the trial present good acting 
parts for the able all-male company 
assembled and directed by Bernard Miles. 
War trials, like the triumphs of ancient 
times, parade victory. Different things are 
on trial but they do not include the accused 
person. There is but one verdict for a 
captive when his victors are his judges. 
Wirz felt this and attempted suicide, un- 
successfully. He was a man fashioned by 
Nature for a scapegoat, narrow in outlook, 


Continued on page 16) 





“The 
Blacks”’ 


@ SCENES from Jean Genet’s 
play, a the Royal Court. Trans- 

by Bernard Frechtman and 
presented by i 
Company 
Oscar Lewenstei 
had its first 





. and ¥ eviewed on page 
ig. 


Pictures by 
Sandra Lousada 


Above: Joan Hooley 
(Bobo), Yolande (Snow) 
and Rashidi Onikoyi 
(Archibald). Above right: 
Another scene from this 
remarkable play which has 
as its theme the power 
conflict between the blacks 
and whites of the world. 
Bloke Modisane, in mask, 
is seen with Bobo, Archi- 
bald and Snow, and right, 
Snow, Bobo, Felicity 
(Brunetta Bernstein), Vil- 
lage (Harry Baird), The 
Missionary (Rodney 
Douglas), The Queen (Vida 
Deghanar), The Governor- 
General (Joseph Layode) 
and the Judge (Neville 
Russell). 





Success of ** Richard III’ 
at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre 


ILLIAM GASKILL’S production of 

Richard ill, the third of the season 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, proved to be the 
most enjoyable of the plays so far presented, 
and pinpointed Christopher Plummer as an 
actor in the grand manner, with a person- 
ality capable of dominating the stage. 

Of course the réle of Richard is a gift for 
any actor with the requisite power, but Mr. 
Plummer made it a creation of his own and 
not, for instance, a pale imitation of Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s famous rendering. This 
new Richard was clever in misleading those 
around him, and the actor even invested the 
monster with a kind of poignancy when his 
treadmill ambition brought him the throne 
he no longer seemed capable of relishing. 
The supporting company were lucky in 
Dame Edith Evans as a booming, forthright 
Margaret, and at short notice Eric Porter 
gave a masterly portrayal of the Duke of 
Buckingham, whose loyalty to the King was 
so ill repaid. 

In this interesting production the despatch- 
ing of the unfortunate Clarence (Peter 
McEnery), by the First and Second 


Murderers (Gordon Gostelow and Russell 
Hunter), was a most moving scene. There 
was also an unusual grandeur through 
simplicity about the final sequences on 
Bosworth Field, as the young Henry Rich- 
mond (a most likeable performance by Brian 
Murray) lay relaxed on one side of the stage, 
and Richard slept fitfully and tense, sprawled 
at a table on the other, while his shadowy 
accusers, robed like the guards, weaved their 
way from one protagonist to the other. 

The three sorrowing women who, with 
Margaret, had cause to curse Richard, were 
movingly presented by Elizabeth Sellars as 
Elizabeth, Esme Church as the Duchess of 
York, and Jill Dixon as the Lady Anne. The 
court feud was upheld by Colin Blakeley as 
Hastings, Redmond Phillips as Derby, 
Michael Murray as Earl Rivers, Gordon 
Gostelow as Norfolk, David Buck as Oxford 
and as Sir James Tyrell, and by Ian Richard- 
son as Catesby, among others. 

A great deal of the success of this fine 
production was due to the effective décor 
by Jocelyn Herbert, who used a stage empty 
but for a massive Norman pillar FS. 
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Christopher Plummer as Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards King Richard III, and 


Dame Edith Evans as Margaret, 
‘Richard III,” 


widowed queen of King Hen 
the third play at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre this season. Directed by 


VI, in a scene from 


William Gaskill, with décor by Jocelyn Herbert, this production received high praise. 


(Picture 


by Angus McBean) 


Stratiord-upon-Avon Season 


HE 102nd season of plays at the newly- 
named Royal Shakespeare Theatre, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, began on April 4th 
with a production of “Much Ado About 
Nothing ”, which was followed a week later 
by “Hamlet”. “Richard Il” came next, 
on May 24th, and the remaining productions 
in the season are “ As You Like It ”, which 
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will have its first performance on July 4th, 

“Romeo and Juliet”, due on August 15th, 

and “Othello” (with John Gielgud as 

Othello and Peggy Ashcroft as Emilia) on 

10th October. We give in this and the 

following pages scenes from the first three 
productions. 





“Much 
Ado 
About 
Nothing” 


Pictures 
by 


Domini< 


Above : An early scene from 
the play. The Messenger 
(James Kerry, right), reports 
the imminent arrival of Don 
Pedro, Prince of Arragon. 
L to R, Ursula (Rosalind 
Knight), Leonato, Governor 
of Messina (Redmond Phil- 
lips), and Hero, his daughter 
(Jill Dixon). 


Left: Don Pedro «Noel Will- 
man) is seen shortly after his 
arrival with Claudio (Barry 
Warren, left), and Benedick 
(Christopher Plummer, right) 


Leonato and his brother 

Antonio (Tony Church, 

right) tease Beatrice (Geral- 

dine McEwan, left) Leonato’s 

niece, who appears to scorn 
men. 
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“Hamilet’’ 


Left: Ophelia (Geraldine 

McEwan), acting under 

orders from her father, 

Polonius, returns the 

trinkets Hamlet has given 

her. (Right, lan Bannen 
as Hamlet). 


(Picture by David Sim 


Left: Hamlet greets his 
old friends Rosencrantz 
(David Buck) and Guil- 
denstern (lan Richardson) 
when they arrive at the 
Danish court to provide 
a diversion for the Prince 
at the King’s instigation. 


Picture by David Sim 


Below : The play scene. 

Hamlet watches his uncle 

and mother closely as the 

players enact their drama 
of murder. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





@ SCENES from the second 

production of the season, 
which was directed by Peter 
Weod and designed by Leslie 
Herry. The music is com- 
posed by Alan Rawsthorne ; 
lighting by John Wyckham ; 
fights arranged by John Bar- 
ton, and mime by Pauline 

Grant. 


Picture by Gordon Goode) 


During the play scene Claudius had re- 
vealed his guilt, but on his way to his 
mother’s bedchamber Hamlet had forborne 
to kill his uncle when he found him praying. 
Above : Gertrude, Hamlet's mother (Eliza- 
beth Sellars), is terrified when her son con- 
fronts her in her bedchamber and shortly 
afterwards kills the unfortunate Polonius, 
who was hiding in the room to observe 
Hamlet’s behaviour. 


Claudius, realising the danger he is in now 
that Hamlet knows his guilty secret, arranges 
for the Prince to go to England, there to 
meet an untimely end, but fate steps in, 


and, unknown to the court, Hamlet returns 
to Denmark. Left : The Gravedigger (New- 
ton Blick) hands Hamlet Yorick’s skull. 
Shortly after, with Horatio (Brian Murray, 
right) Hamlet watches the funeral proces- 
sion of Ophelia, who had lost her reason 
and drowned herself after her father’s death. 





(Picture by Angus McBean) 


Right: The duel 
scene between Laer- 
tes (Peter McEnery, 
left) and Hamlet, 
with Osric (Gordon 
Gostelow) as umpire. 
Claudius (Noel Will- 
man) watches intent- 
ly as Laertes wields 
his poisoned rapier. 


(Picture by David Sim) 











Left: An early scene in the play 
Richard of Gloucester (Christopher 
Plummer) accosts Lady Anne (Jill 
Dixon) as she accompanies the 
body of the dead King Henry VI 


Right : The dramatic moment when the Duke 
of Clarence (Peter McEnery), another victim 
of Richard’s overweening ambition, is con- 
fronted by his murderers in the Tower. 
(Left, Russell Hunter and right, Gordon 
Gostelow). After this, only the ailing Edward 
IV and his two young sons stand between 
Richard and the throne. 


Left ; Shortly be- 
fore his death 
Edward IV (Tony 
Church) tries to 
settle the family 
quarrels, and to 
reconcile the 
nobles. L to R 

Lord Hastings 
(Colin Blakely) 

Buckingham (Eric 
Porter): Queen 
Elizabeth (Eliza- 
beth Sellars) and 
Earl Rivers 
(Michael Mur- 

ray) 


Pictures by 
4ngus McBean 
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pps * 
“Richard Til’ 
@ SCENES from William Gaskill’s 
splendid production in which the 
simple décor by Jocelyn Herbert was 
moch admired. The music is com- 
posed by Marc Wilkinson. Lighting 


is by Richard Pilbrow, and fights 
arranged by John Barton. 


Right : Now in posses- 
sion of his uneasy 
throne. Richard turns 
on some of his former 
loyal adherents, and in 
the scene, right, hears 
that some of tke 
nobles are already 
rising against him. 
(L to R Gordon 
Gostelow as the Duke 
of Norfolk, Julian 
Battersby as the Earl 
of Surrey, Richard, 
Buckingham, James 
Kerry as Tressel, and 
Redmond Phillips as 
Lord Stanley, the Earl 
of Derby). 
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Above left: After the death of the King his sons, the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York (Michael Lewis and 
Adrian Blount), are brought back to London. Richard jokes 
with them on their way to the Tower, where they are 
subsequently murdered. Above: Queen Margaret, widow 
of King Henry VI (Edith Evans, centre), the Duchess of 
York, mother to King Edward IV and to Richard (Esme 
Church, /eft) and Queen Elizabeth, mourn their loved ones, 
sacrificed to Richard’s insane ambition. 


* 





New Shows Keviewed (Contd) 


**The Andersonville Trial” (Conid 


obscure, and his own side did not like 
him. Maurice Denham resurrected him and 
set the man himself before us. Mr. Den- 
ham has a rare chameleonic gift of assuming 
a character so convincingly that we are 
carried away and forget the actor inside 
the rdéle. He does not obtrude his signature 
on a part but plays it so that it seems the 
actual person has been brought onto the 
stage from life and given a mysterious 
power of projection. 

The interesting thing about the trial, as 
presented, is the ground chosen by the 
prosecution to obtain conviction. Though 
opposed two or three times by the President 
of the Court (John Woodvine, distinct and 
impassive), the Judge Advocate (William 
Sylvester, acting strain), calmly persists in 
arguing that military obedience should in 
extreme instances give way to individual 
moral judgment. Defence Counsel has fired 
his guns and has little reply to this strange 
argument in a military court. William 
Squire’s earlier speeches for the defence 
were loudly pugnacious but, probably due 
to some acoustic fault, not clearly heard. 
Among many assorted witnesses, Chris- 
topher Guinee made impression as a simple 
and pious young recruit who had suffered 
to the limit of endurance in the camp. 

H.G.M. 


DUCHESS 


**Celebration”’ 

HE Nottingham Playhouse production of 

this comedy by Keith Waterhouse and 
Willis Hall, the authors of eminent Billy 
Liar, opened on 7th June. There is lots of 
fun and very few blank moments in the 
new offering but nothing in the way of a 
character study in depth. Here it is the 
group that is observed with amusing fidelity. 
Two attractive pretexts for getting the clan 
together are used. The first scene is a 
room over a public house where “do it 
yourself” preparations are toward for a 
wedding on the morrow. The second scene 
is a working-class living-room six months 
later whither the mourners repair for sober 
refreshment after the funeral of an elderly, 
beery relative. Each is an actors’ picnic. 
Sixteen apparently genuine characters ex- 
press themselves clearly in a Northern 
vernacular. One wonders if the dialogue 
sounds as funny where it is native. 

Part One closes with a neat touch of 
sentiment from the bride-to-be, nicely 
played by Carole Mowlam. The only other 
character who achieves sentiment, and 
thereby an added dimension is Colette 
O'Neil as the departed’s unmarried wife. 
The director, Val May, had seen to it that 
characters all spoke from advantageous 
positions and the general attack was excel- 
lent. In particular, mention might be made 
of Virginia Stride, as an ingénue plus; 
Morgan Sheppard, as the beery uncle: 
Thelma Barlow, as an aunt loquacious about 
her inabilities; Jeremy Kemp, as a pushing 
know-all; and Robert Lang, as an impec- 
cable, albeit alcoholic, sergeant-major 

H.G.M. 
ALDWYCH 
“The Hollow Crown” 

OHN BARTON has devised a programme 

concerning England's kings and queens 
from William the Norman +o Victoria and 
consisting of music, ballads, letters, extracts 
from chronicles and fragments from plays. 
The unknown alternates piquantly with the 
familiar. The speakers or readers in this 


Tom Courtenay, the 24-year-old actor from 
Holl, who has been released by the Old Vic Com- 
pany to take over the title réle in ** Billy Liar” at 
the Cambridge, where he first appeared im his new 
part on 10th Jone. Albert Finney has, of course, 
left the cast of * Billy Liar” to appear in John 


Osborne's new play, “* her "’, which opened at the 


visit to the Paris 


Festival. (Portrait by I. E. Teitelbaum) 





new presentation, whom it is pleasant to 
welcome as themselves, are Peggy Ashcroft, 
Max Adrian, Richard Johnson and the com- 
piler. The result is refreshing and delight- 
ful. The evening speeds away, leaving decp 
satisfaction underlined with regret that it is 
over. 

Mr. Max Adrian reads an old ballad 
about Henry II and Queen Elinor with grim 
humour and is very amusing as Henry VII's 
ambassador to the Queen of Naples and as 
Horace Walpole relating the manner of 
George II’s funeral. Dame Peggy Ashcroft 
also amuses with a commentary on English 
sovereigns written by Jane Austen at the age 
of fifteen and Queen Victoria’s account of 
her Coronation at the age of nineteen. She 
gives a stern account of Mary’s reaction to 
Wyatt's rebellion and sadly reflects the fallen 
Anne Boleyn. Mr. Johnson shows the liter- 
ary merit of Henry VIII and gives a moving 
account of Charles, the martyr, at his “trial”. 
Mr. James Walker arouses admiration by 
his playing of Beethoven's variations on 
“God Save the King”. A very popular item 
is the singing of “ The Vicar of Bray” by 
David Price (Tenor), John Lawrenson (Bari- 
tone) and Richard Golding (Bass). 

H.G.M. 
OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 


** Hamlet ’’ 
HE Meadow Players ended their season 
directed 


with a production of Hamlet, 
by Frank Hauser, which was notable, indeed 
praiseworthy, for the absence of novelty. 


Everything was proper to the tragedy, 
allowing for absence of sumptuary magni- 
ficence. Supposing spectators to be coming 
to the play for the first time, this would 
be a most fitting first Hamlet. The only 
innovation, if such it could be deemed, was 
the plainness, the spareness of the setting, 
the nullity of the décor, the dingy costumes. 
The text received full consideration and was 
delivered with good sense by every speaker, 
but, as to acting, Jeremy Brett as Hamlet 
was alone remarkable. The rest of the 
company were intelligent, sensible and re- 
liable. The result was entirely satisfactory. 

The play of Hamlet does not rely at all 
on scenery, but costume is another matter. 
Here a dull, dowdy Court in workaday, 
spring-cleaning clothes, owed to the Queen 
and the players, when they arrived, what- 
ever colour could catch the eye. Horatio, 
in particular, was garbed like a plumber 
in mourning for his mate. The rule in 
Irving’s time was that Hamlet alone be 
dressed in black. Here, everybody was in 


Jeremy | Brett as Hamlet. The rig eos 
pr to London, at Strand 
Theatre, on 20th June for a limited Aan 
black or dun and it testified to Jeremy 
Brett's fitness for the part of the Prince of 
Denmark that he did not seem to require 
greatly the usual sable sartorial distinction. 
He was manifestly a prince among players. 
His voice was pleasant and pliable, nor did 
he seem to tire, from his natural surprise 
and concern at the news of the apparition 
to the moment of sad realization of Laertes’ 
treachery. Somewhat taller than most, he 
was princely in looks, manner, speech and 
authority and had an easy transition of 
mood. His turns of humour were perhaps 
too light. He did not appear to suffer in 
spirit severely. He was not obviously lonely 
and tortured but rather at ease, master of 
himself and his surroundings. He portrayed 
Hamlet's youth, but Hamlet's psychological 
progress had made him old beyond his 

years, 

Helen Cherry’s Gertrude might have 
fascinated Claudius but could not have 
attracted that depth of affection from her 
son which is at the root of his problem. 
Claudius (John Maxim) was a tall, tame 
Titan with Victorian whiskers. To excel 
him in looks, the late King must have been 
godlike. His ghost, in the usual manner 
of Shakespearean ghosts, had suffered sad 
decay, descending to the scruffy, but Robert 
Crewdson gave him a good voice. H.G.M. 


(Continued overleaf) 








Opera 
SADLER’S WELLS 


“La Vie Parisienne” 
Hoe’ much we owe to the chosen people! 
It seems uncharacteristic for a Jew to 
be so jolly as Jacques Offenbach’s musical 
output suggests he must have been. Born in 
Cologne, he came to Paris at the age of 14 
and remained there and invented opera- 
boufle as the perfect expression of the most 
frivolous of capitals at a particularly light- 
headed period. It was an instance of an 
art emerging at its highest level. He pre- 
pared the way for D’Oyly Carte. 

After the music, the principal clement is 
the décor. Malcolm Pride has arranged a 
striking blend of Second Empire vulgarity 
and toy-shop charm. The people who fill 
the stage are like toys, animated, over- 
dressed toys, guys and dolls, dancing to 
exciting tunes on a tight-rope of pleasure, 
regardless of cost or consequence, all hips 
and eyes. In this human kaleidoscope, the 
singing is incidental, but Anna Pollak, as 
the baroness from Stockholm, caused us 
once or twice to pause and wonder if we 
ought not to be taking the matter more 
seriously 


It could be said, and probably has been 
said, that there are two kinds of unmusical 
people—those who don't like music and 
those who like Offenbach. The latter body 
will need no urging to visit this lively and 
exhilarating show. It is, indeed, most enjoy- 
able. So much so, that its length—three 
hours—is in its favour. Both Alexander 
Faris, as conductor, and Wendy Toye’s 
production give an impression of speed. 

H.G.M 


Piraikin Theatre at the Scala 

HE Greek company under the direction 

of M. Dimitrios Rondiris brought their 
too brief visit to a close with an impressive 
double bill consisting of The Choephori and 
The Eumenides, two plays of Aeschylus 
which treat of the ordeals of Orestes, to 
whom the Christian text aptly applies—needs 
must that offences come but woe to him by 
whom they come. In each play the work of 
the Chorus was an outstanding achievement. 
The fourteen members acted like the nerves 
of one organism and their contralto voices 
chimed with beauty and accuracy. In the 
first play, they were uniformly draped like 
mourners and moved with elegiac dignity 


Continued on page $0 
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An early scene from the show. 


Maria Rainer (Jean Bayless), the new governess, is seen 


with the von Trapp children, her new charges, who have been brought up very strictly by 
their widower father. They are, L to R, Gretl (Melanie Parr), Kurt (John Bosch), Brigitta 


(Susan Whitnell) Marta (Ann Dyer), 


Louisa (Janet Ware), Lies] (Barbara Brown) and 


Friedrich (John Coxall). It is not long before Maria is teaching them to sing the attractive 


song “ Do-Re-Mi ” 


Maria has obtained her post through the Mother Abbess at the nearby 


Nonnberg Abbey, where Maria had been a postulant until it was felt she may not have 
the vocation of a nun, with her exuberance and high spirits. 


“The Sound of Musie” 


HIS musical is based on a true story, 
and is adapted from “The Trapp 
Family Singers ” by Maria Augusta Trapp. 
It tells of the little postulant who becomes 
the governess in a naval officer's home in 
Austria early in 1938, shortly before the 
Anschluss. She wins the heart of Captain 
von Trapp, and after some ups and downs 
in their love affair they are married, only 
to fall foul of the Nazis. But the whole 
family eventually escapes over the moun- 
tains into safety. 


The book of this romantic story is by 
Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, and the 
delightful music by Richard Rodgers, with 
lyrics by the late Oscar Hammerstein II. 

The London production is presented by 
Williamson Music Ltd., and is supervised 
and directed by Jerome Whyte, with scenic 
production by Oliver Smith, and costumes 
by Lucinda Ballard. The original American 
production was presented in New York by 
Leland Hayward, Richard Halliday, Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein II. 


(Pictures by Tom Hustler) 
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Above : Maria Rainer arrives at the von Trapp household attired in a dowdy, old-fashioned 
dress, but shows no fear of the awe-inspiring Captain and refuses to acknowledge the 
whistle he blows when he wants any of the family to come to him. Above right : Sixteen- 
year-old Liesl, the eldest daughter, is having her first love affair with Rolf Gruber (Nicholas 


Bennett), the post-office messenger. They sing the charming number “ You are Sixteen.” 

Below : Maria has quickly gained the confidence of the children, and during a thunderstorm 

they run frightened to her bedroom. In no time they are keeping up their spirits by singing 
“The Lonely Goatherd.” 





Above: Captain Georg von Trapp 
(Roger Dann, right) has become engaged 
to the glamorous Elsa Schraeder (Eunice 
Gayson). She comes to stay with him at 
the von Trapp home, with their friend 
Max Detweiler (Harold Kasket), an 
impresario who is gathering together 
performers for a local Festival. He and 
Elsa tease the Captain by singing “How 
Can Love Survive?” (when both the 
lovers are rich !) 


Above right: During the engagement 
party, von Trapp and Maria dance 
together and later they both realise that 
they are falling in love with each other. 


Right : Alarmed by her growing affection 
for the Captain, Maria runs back to the 
Abbey and again puts on the postulant’s 
robes. But the kindly Mother Abbess 
(Constance Shacklock) tells her that the 
Abbey cannot be a refuge from the prob- 
lems of life, and persuades her to return 
to the von Trapp household and work 
out her own destiny. 





Elsa and Max are prepared to 
accept the Anschluss and to work 
with the Nazi invaders, but the 
Captain remains a true Austrian, 
and refuses to co-operate with the 
new overlords, He quarrels with 
Elsa over this, they break off their 
engagement, and he is free to marry 
Maria. Right: Maria returns to 
Nonnberg Abbey where two postu- 
lants (Fiona Dickson and Marilyn 
Dougan) are seen preparing her for 
her wedding 





Left When Maria 
returns she is raptur- 
ously received by the 
children, who have 
been very unhappy 
since she disappeared 
w.thout saying a word. 


Left: On returning 
from the honeymoon 
the Captain is offered 
a commission in the 
German Navy, which 
he has no intention 
of accepting. Max 
arranges for the 
whole family to ap- 
pear as a singing act 
at the Festival, and 
under cover of this 
event the von Trapps 
escape, first to the 
sanctuary of Nonn- 
berg Abbey, and then 
over Maria's beloved 
mountains to free- 
dom and safety. 





Whispers from 
the Wings 


by 
Looker-on 


. 





Shacklock, the opera 
star, who is appearing in her first 
musical, ‘‘ The Sound of Music,”’ 

at the Palace. 


ONSTANCE SHACKLOCK, after four- 

teen years of operatic wandering with 
23 réles at her finger-tips, has come joyfully 
to anchor at the Palace Theatre, appearing 
as the Mother Abbess in her first musical, 
The Sound of Music by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein. 

A young composer friend is responsible 
for this dramatic change in the prima donna’s 
career. When Jerome Whyte came over to 
London to direct this Broadway musical, 
the young composer suggested Miss Shack- 
lock would be ideally cast as the Mother 
Abbess. Mr. Whyte had read of her 
operatic achievements, but had never heard 
her sing, since he spends more time in New 
York than in London. 

After hearing her sing “ Softly Awakes 
My Heart ” from Samson and Delilah, fol- 
lowed by Cyril Scott’s simple “ Lullaby,” 
Mr. Whyte engaged Miss Shacklock on the 
spot. She, in turn, needed time to read 
the book and look at the score and then 
she readily agreed to play the part, because 
apart from feeling the Mother Abbess would 
go on holding interest for her right through 
a long run, she also felt the music called for 
an operatic voice. 

Now she has settled down to what will 
obviously be a long run, Miss Shacklock 
fascinated by the different types of 
audience she faces, night after night. No 
two houses are the same. At Covent Gar- 
den, where she sang more than 600 times, 
she did not find the same variety of 
audience. There was a vast difference be- 
tween the people who came to hear Puccini 
and Wagner, or Mozart and Strauss, but for 
all that, one Wagner audience was much 
the same as another. That is where the 
theatre differs so widely from the opera 
house. 

Kirsten Flagstad was the greatest inspira- 
tion to Miss Shacklock, who was quite over- 
awed when chosen to sing Brangane to the 
great Flagstad’s Isolde. She was rather 
nervous at the first rehearsal, until Flagstad 
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smiled at her radiantly and said, “ It’s all 
right, dear. You can touch me, I'm quite 
human!” 

Looking back on those years at Covent 
Garden and the great performances Miss 
Shacklock saw and heard there, she places 
Flagstad’s Sieglinde in Die Walktire above 
all others. “She must have been about 
fifty-five at the time,” recalled Miss Shack- 
lock, “and I was rather apprehensive about 
her ability to suggest the young Wagnerian 
heroine in the full bloom of womanhood. 

“ By sheer artistry, Flagstad made you 
see her as a young woman, with a smile that 
was pure sunshine. There was no question 
of disguise by means of make-up. It all 
came from within and I doubt if I shall 
ever see or hear another operatic perform- 
ance to equal it.” 

When she studies an opera, Miss Shack- 
lock is at great pains to study the com- 
poser’s stage instructions. After all, she 
feels that the man who wrote the music 
must have known what he wanted and we 
ought to respect his wishes. 

Though she did not see eye to eye with 
Peter Brook when he produced Boris 
Godunov at Covent Garden, they never had 
a cross word. Miss Shacklock appeared as 
the glamorous Polish princess, Marina. 
According to Moussorgsky, composer of the 
opera, Marina is discovered in her boudoir, 
seated at her dressing table. Through the 
mirror she sees the reflection of the Jesuit 
Rangoni and it was intended that her first 
scene should be sung to the reflection in the 
mirror. 

Peter Brook, on the other hand, visualised 


(Continued on page 32) 





Merchant 
of 
Venice ”’ 
at the Old Vic 


Above: The opening scene of the play. Michael Martin is 
seen as Solanio and George Baker as Antonio. Below left: 
Gerald James as Old Gobbo and Job Stewart as his son, 
Launcelot. Below ; Shylock prepares to set out to dine with 
Antonio, watched anxiously by his daughter, Jessica, who is 
intent on eloping, and his servant, Launcelot. Robert Harris 
is seen as Shylock and Sarah Long as Jessica. Antonio, the 
merchant, borrows money from Shylock to help his friend, 
Bassanio, little dreaming that his ships will be lost at sea 
and that he will be unable to fulfil his bond with the Jew. 











Above: The Prince of Morocco (Hugh Manning) comes to 
make his choice of the three caskets, in the hope of winning 
Portia’s hand in marriage (Barbara Leigh-Hunt as Portia and 
Rosemarie Dunham as Nerissa). Above right: Bassanio’s joy 
at having won Portia’s hand is abruptly ended when he 
receives news that Antonio’s argosies have been lost at sea 
and that his friend is bound to Shylock (Michael Meachum 
as Bassanio and right, John Stride as Gratiano). Below: 
Gratiano taunts Shylock at the trial after the latter has been 
outwitted by Portia, disguised as a young lawyer. 


@ SCENES from the Old 
oda: 


ance at the Old Vic on 3th May, 
and is reviewed in this issue. 





The Leningrad State Kirov Ballet 


Scenes from some of the ballets in the repertoire of the famous 
Leningrad State Kirov Ballet, making their first appearance at 
Covent Garden. The season opened on 19th June with The Stone 
Flower, scenes from which are pictured above and below left. 
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Above : A moment from the Prologue of The Sleeping Beauty and 
above right, Ninel Kurgapkina as the Fairy of the Diamonds in 
the same ballet. 


Below left: Olga Mouseyeva and Askold Makarov as Odile and the 
Prince in Swan Lake. Below: Another glimpse of the corps de ballet in 
Act Ill of Swan Lake. 
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THE DWINDLING PROVINCES 








y, the final production of the Gateway Theatre's 1960/61 
Archie Duncan c Bryan Carey. In this the second 
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by Ronald Hill 


2. Edinburgh 


tig Edinburgh (population 466,000), Capital 
of Scotland and one of the most beauti- 
ful cities in the British Isles, come lovers 
of the arts in their thousands to the Inter- 
national Festival each year. “ But,” a letter 
from a highly reliable source advised me, 
“outside Festival-time Edinburgh is a 
howling desert as far as the theatre is 
concerned.” This challenging statement 
invited further investigation. 

Five professional theatres serve the public 
today, although the future of them all is 
by no means assured. The King’s, a Howard 
and Wyndham house, brings to the city 
touring companies’ and prior-to-London 
productions. During the summer months a 
resident revue, Five Past Eight, with major 
stars and a fortnightly change of programme, 
is presented. As in Glasgow, Five Past 
Eight is a firmly established institution, and 
a summer without it would be a lost one. 
The King’s is, of course, also given over to 
pantomime for many weeks each year. 
Leonard de Renzi, once a_ well-known 
George Edwardes performer, is house 
manager here, and comments on current 
theatre-going trends realistically. The undis- 
puted fall-off in business is partly a result of 
the many new distractions (such as floodlit 
football), whieh now lure prospective audi- 
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ences. The theatre is still reeling, says Mr. 
de Renzi, from the effects of two major 
world wars, World War II in particular. 
The present younger generation are children 
of parents who had themselves been evacu- 
ated during the last war, and who may have 
therefore never seen the inside of a theatre. 
Thus, if Father has managed until now 
without enjoying the delights of theatre- 
going, why should little Willie be any 
different from his dad? The Festival, 
appealing to a specialised audience, does 
not help to build a reguiar following for 
the rest of the year. Festival prices are high 
and would tend to scare off the average 
prospective provincial playgoer. On Mon- 
days and the early performance on Satur- 
days, the King’s operates a two-seats-for-one 
policy, a greater inducement than costly 
quality 

At the Empire, once a straightforward 
variety house, a mixed bill of fare is pre- 
sented—musical plays, spectacular revue, 
ballet and the occasional top-star vaudeville 
attraction—all this in accordance with Leslie 
MacDonnell’s “new look” approach to 
entertainment for the Moss Empires chain 
of theatres. Sandwiched between bills which 
could be, and are, played all over the 
country, a typically Scottish presentation, 





such as that given by the White Heather 
group, can sometimes be seen at the Empire. 
This features music and dancing, Scots 
comedy, bagpipes, the kilt and a true tang 
of the heather. It is interesting to note that 
such groups of entertainers do not by any 
means confine their activities to the cities, 
but tour all over the country, visiting 
isolated districts and small fishing villages. 
Far from being mere tourist traps, these 
shows represent an aspect of Scottish 
national culture that remains an active 
force. 

Weekly repertory is to be seen at the 
Lyceum. The Whatmore Players, present- 
ing a steady, unadventurous succession of 
tried West End plays have a considerable 
following in Edinburgh, a city which took 
the Brandon-Thomas and Wilson Barrett 
companies to its heart twenty years or so 
ago, and which regards the Whatmore 
Players in a similar light. The future of 
the Lyceum is problematical. Recently the 
theatre was sold by Howard and Wyndham 
to Myer Oppenheim, a prominent Scots 
businessman, who plans to redevelop the 
site (which also includes the Usher and 
Synod Halls). Although the scheme defi- 
nitely allows for a 1,700-seater theatre, it is 
by no means certain for what this theatre 
would be used. In any case the Synod Hall 
is owned by the Edinburgh Corporation, 
and at the time of writing no definite agree- 
ment has been reached between the parties 
concerned. 

The Gateway (seating 542), is Edinburgh’s 
“ personal” theatre. In an unprepossessing 
part of the city, this building was in turn a 
roller-skating rink, a palace of varieties and 
a cinema until, in 1946, is was gifted to the 
Church of Scotland which now operates it 
as a combined neighbourhood centre and 
theatre. The theatre is managed along fairly 
broad lines by Miss Sadie Aitken, a Cale- 
donian Lilian Baylis. Throughout the year, 
film seasons, local ballet and opera are 
presented, while the Edinburgh Gateway 
Company takes up residence from early 
autumn until spring. “ The Gateway,” says 
a hand-out, “is a practical expression of the 
Church of Scotland’s concern for the arts,” 
and the list of productions since 1946 would 
indicate that this is a true statement. It is 
claimed that the emphasis is towards plays 
by Scottish authors, but by no means 
exclusively. The Gateway Company has full 





Lex McLean, the ly popular Scots di 
is seen here in characteristic pose. 
(Portrait by Harry W. Moulson, Glasgow) 


independence and the choice of plays lies 
in the hands of its director. The arrange- 
ment worked satisfactorily until the recent 
flare-up when Lysistrata was removed from 
the season’s programme, though whether at 
the instigation of the Kirk or no has not 
been clearly defined. However, the event 
brought about a number of resignations and 
reshufflings, and a certain uneasiness about 
the artistic freedom of the theatre. Quality 
of Gateway productions is held to be high, 
and on all sides the work of David Turnbull, 
until recently producing there, has been 
lavishly praised. Ronald Mavor, son of 
James Bridie and drama critic of “The 
Scotsman,” refers to Turnbull as “potentially 
a young Guthrie.” This young Guthrie is 
now in Australia, directing The World of 
Suzie Wong! 

The remaining active theatre in Edinburgh 
is the Palladium. Here we find the atmos- 
phere, long since gone south of the border, 
of the true music-hall. King of this castle 
is inevitably the Scots Comedian. Sir Harry 
Lauder was, of course, the prototype for 
this type of performer, and, since his day, 
many notable funny men have reached 
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stardom through various media. While the 
current top comics, such as Jack Anthony, 
Jack Radcliffe, Jimmy Logan and Rikki 
Fulton are involved in Five Past Eight and 
similar enterprises, there is a kind of second 
league whose alumni often work their way 
up into the star brackets. A supreme 
example of this group is Lex McLean who 
was recently headlining at the Edinburgh 
Palladium. Here he dispensed, for twenty- 
two weeks, a broad robust form of humour 
which catered for an audience totally 
attuned to his wavelength. The screams 
which greeted his bluish gags were the 
battle-cries of aficionados. Nevertheless, 
with his warmth of personality, I fully 
expect to see Lex McLean in the High 
Places of Comedy before many moons have 
passed 

Creative artists depend very much on Eng- 
land for their survival. Edinburgh actors, 
with only the Gateway, the Citizens’ Theatre 
in Glasgow, and a strictly limited number 
of repertory theatres, have no option but to 
migrate southwards toward the rich prizes 
offered by films and the West End theatre 
Since a number of Scottish actors had 
origins in the huskier worlds of the ship- 
yard and fishing fleet, their rugged quality 
is especially welcome among their more 
effete English brothers 

Scottish writers persevere against tremen- 
dous odds. Again only the Gateway, the 
Citizens’ and a few repertories, including the 
annual Pitlochry Festival, present any kind 
of opportunity for the playwright. Tele- 
vision, a white hope, proved to be a black 
nothing. All the contemporary Scots writers. 
men of the calibre of the distinguished 
Alexander Reid (author of the enchanting 





ted by the Makars’ Company at the Gateway, 


Tm Gheeney of this highly. praised production was Hal Fairless, 
to R, are, Deryck Gould, Laurence Elwell-Sution, Bill Halliburton, 
Harvey, Lesley Scott, 


Anthony 
and schoolgirls. 
Lass wi’ the Muckle 
dissipate their talents, writing for other 
media, while retaining their fierce deter- 
mination to establish their own theatre. It is 
hard to understand why English audiences 
have never accepted these new Scottish 
writers as eagerly as, once, they welcomed 
Sean O’Casey and his Irish interpreters. 
There is a considerable amount of activity 
among the amateurs in Edinburgh. Their 
base has been until now the Little Theatre, 
part of the Pleasant's Trust, but this build- 
ing has been sold to the University and will 
shortly be unavailable. An association has, 
however, been formed which will eventually 
build a new, small theatre, combined with 
a club and exhibition centre—an amalgama- 
tion of the amateur arts. Professional com- 
panies will not be excluded from this 


Mou’) are forced to 


playhouse and, in general, a_ top-level 
standard—from whatever source—is_ en- 
visaged. Perhaps the most notable amateur 


work would appear to be that of the 
Makars (a title evolving from a 16th Century 
group of poets). The Makars were founded 
in 1933 and their aim since then has been 
to produce plays unlikely to be presented 
by the professional theatre in Edinburgh 
Anouilh, Ustinov and Giraudoux are among 
a formidable list of recent author credits, 
and from time to time the Makars dare to 
venture into the precarious field of revue. 
Briefly I have shown Edinburgh's world 
of the theatre in extra-Festival times 
Naturally, during the hysterical twenty days 
there is much activity, quite apart from the 
Festival's main events. The Festival Fringe 
(from which emanated the immensely suc- 
cessful revue at the Fortune Theatre) has, 
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Jonathan Miller 


Hates Revue! 
by 
Eric Johns 


ONATHAN MILLER is better known to 

the public than the other three author- 
members of the cast of Beyond the Fringe 
at the Fortune Theatre because he scored a 
spectacular success at the Phoenix some 
years ago in a Cambridge Footlights Revue 
called Out of the Blue. At that time his 
comic antics led him to be compared with 
Danny Kaye. 

He resisted the temptation to become 
professional and he still does. Now, in 
company with Peter Cook, Alan Bennett 
and Dudley Moore, he finds himself in the 
most successful revue London has seen for 
years. Even so, he intends to pursue his 
career as a doctor and regards the theatre 
only as a profitable sideline. As he is the 
sort of doctor who works in a laboratory 
and not in a surgery, he can quite easily 
combine the two careers. 

Strange as it may seem, he hates the con- 
ventional form of revue, because it is never 
about anything. The success of Beyond 
the Fringe, in his opinion, depends upon 
the fact that it is essentially about some- 
thing. The four young graduates who have 
written it and who also perform it have 
chosen as targets certain subjects which 
make them laugh, such as television inter- 
views, conventional ways of presenting 
Shakespeare and the corruption of the 
Press. 

Anything that makes them laugh makes a 
good target for them and they enjoy going 
on the stage every night and having fun at 
the expense of the topic they have chosen. 
They are not Left Wing, nor are they Con- 
servative; in fact, the revue has no political 
significance whatsoever. They maintain 
that they criticise behaviour, and on that 
account politics automatically come in for 
comment, 

In Beyond the Fringe these actor-authors 
deal with big issues—with the character of 
the age rather than things of the moment. 
They have no interest in a fleeting fact, 
such as the latest Test score, and that is one 
reason why their revue is so different from 
the intimate satires which have preceded it. 

The phenomenal success of Beyond the 


Jonathan Miller 


Fringe proves beyond all doubt that the 
public likes to think at the theatre. They 
are flattered to be made to feel intelligent 
and they enjoy watching material being put 
over by the people who have actually 
written it. There is no middle man in- 
volved. As Mr. Miller so neatly phrased 
it, “It is rather like getting fish straight 
from the sea!” 

The material, and the material alone, is 
what is packing the Fortune night after 
night. After all, there is no décor beyond 
a gloomy set reminiscent of Marie Antoin- 
ette’s death cell; there are no star names, 
no hit tunes, no pretty girls and there is not 
even an orchestra or a score. Just four 
individual young men, who appear without 
stage make-up, wearing lounge suits such as 
they may have had on all day. Nothing 
could be more ordinary to look at . . . and 
then they open their mouths and the 
audience is helpless with laughter for more 
than two hours, 

A professional actor might resent the 
presence of say Jonathan Miller in the 
theatre—but he dare not! Mr. Miller can- 
not be accused of taking the bread out of 
other actors’ mouths. He is as good as 
any intimate revue actor who has ever 
been seen. He can hold his own with the 
best of them and he is a good deal better 
than most. Furthermore, he has written the 
material, together with his three colleagues, 
in the show in which he is playing. No 
one can complain that the part—if one can 
use such a term in this instance—should 
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have gone to a professional actor. 

Had the script of Beyond the Fringe 
been handed over to professionals, one 
doubts if it would have been a success at 
all. Part of the magic lies in the fact that 
the authors bring it to life in their own 
inimitable way. It could never be sent on 
tour with four others to perform it, because 
the material is so highly specialised and 
personal. 

So the old hands may be green with envy, 
but they cannot maintain they have been 
unfairly treated. Even so, they must long 
to be in the shoes of an actor who can 
gossip in a café adjacent to the theatre until 
ten minutes before the curtain rises. These 
exceptional youngsters have only to wander 
across the street and on to the stage. There 
is not a stick of greasepaint in their dressing 
rooms. The ordinary rules do not apply 
to this unique quartet. Nothing like them 
or it has ever happened before. 

There will be no question of a second 
edition of Beyond the Fringe being 
specially announced in a year or two, Their 
material will change gradually, as the run 
progresses. It will be well thought out and 
always relevant rather than topical. The 
same rules will continue to be used. If 
something makes them laugh, it will qualify 
for consideration as a new item and if it is 


a serious comment on some aspect of be- 
haviour, it will be written so that it makes 
the audience laugh first and squirm after- 
wards. 

Shaw once said that the best joke in the 
world is telling the truth and that is what 
Jonathan Miller and his friends have set 


out to do. That they have succeeded is 
proved by the fact that it is more difficult 
to get tickets for the Fortune than for any 
other show in the West End. If you have 
been to the Fortune, you are Jn. If not, 
you cannot help feeling rather Our, * 


Whispers from the Wings (Conid.) 
the princess fanning herself on a swing, 
suspended from a leafless tree. Miss Shack- 
lock took some time to adjust herself to 
the idea, but she simply could not 
see why she should fan herself at a time 
of the year when there were no leaves on 
the trees. She appealed to Mr. Brook 
for some leafy branches, but he merely 
smiled disarmingly, “Don’t be prosaic, 
dear!” Any wrath which may have been in 
the air was certainly turned away by his 
soft answer. 

Miss Shacklock has only one operatic 
regret and that is not to have sung Delilah 


in the Saint-Saéns opera. She may yet get 
her wish, for her operatic career is still at 
its zenith and she has all the allure for this 
bewitching creature. 

Judging from her fan mail, her Oktavian 
in Der Rosenkavalier seems to have given 
more pleasure to the public than any of her 
other operatic performances. She found 
Amneris in Aida the most dramatically strong 
réle in her repertoire. Carmen may not 
have been among her most successful inter- 
pretations, but she was most fascinated by 
it. “It is so difficult,” she explained, “ be- 
cause so many people come to the opera 
with preconceived ideas about the character. 
Merimée wrote her as something of a slut in 
his short story and that is what people expect 
to see when they come to the opera house. 
On the other hand, there is nothing sluttish 
about Bizet’s music—so what is the poor 
singer to do?” * 


The Dwindling Provinces § (Contd.) 

under the guidance of Mr. Ian S. Cousland 
(a citizen with a conscience), formed its own 
society which merges into an integrated 
whole the mass of camp followers which 
assembles in the Scots capital, hoping to 
strike luck in the minor gold rush that 
occurs each summer. The Fringe, it must 
be said, is not a force to be ignored. 
Thirty-two companies last year realised 
between them no less than £20,000. 

Edinburgh, it will be seen, it not quite the 
desert that my informant suggested. An- 
other citizen assured me that, of the entire 
population, only two thousand could be 
said to have any concern for the theatre. 
In addition, there appears to be an attitude 
of refined snobbishness in some circles 
towards the drama here, it being deemed 
more seemly, for instance, to attend per- 
formances at the University’s Adam House 
theatre than at the less smartly-situated 
Gateway. And, of course, plays in Scots 
are, apart from kitchen comedies, not quite 
the thing. 

Nevertheless, despite all the negative 
aspects, one feels an optimism about the 
theatre in Edinburgh. The minority group 
really does care most deeply, and the under- 
lying ferment is healthy. Provided the fire 
is kindled, it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility to envisage the emergence of a 
real Scottish theatre—Scots actors in plays 
by Alexander Reid and his fellow-writers, 
for the delectation of local enthusiasts, and, 
one hopes—{to make the thing a commercial 
proposition)}—for the wooing of the snootier, 
sassenach West End. * 





Mary Moore and 
the Theatre 


REMEMBERING A FAMOUS 
PARTNERSHIP 


by 
Frances Collingwood 


VERYONE who loves the theatre should 

be grateful to Mary Moore (Lady 
Wyndham), who devoted her considerable 
talent and excellent grasp of direction to- 
wards the welfare of the stage. Not only 
did she delight our parents and grand- 
parents by the nature of her acting, but 
she possessed a prophetic sense that enabled 
her to lay the foundations of the sort of 
theatrical set-up with which we are familiar 
to-day. 

We think of her this month with special 
gratitude, for 3rd July marks the centenary 
of her birth, an event that took place in 
1861 at Islington. That Mary Moore was 
born with brains was a blessing, for she 
certainly needed to use them pretty con- 
tinuously. 

She was the youngest daughter of a 
Dublin family, the head of which, Charles 
Moore, settled in London as parliamentary 
agent, and became quite rich. Then in 
1873, when Mary was twelve, sudden 
tragedy swooped down, and the Moores 
found themselves practically bankrupt. The 
eldest girl went on the stage to help pay 
the tradesmen’s bills and, as soon as Mary 
was old enough, she too left Warwick Hall 
School, Maida Vale, to take up acting. 

By now she was sixteen, a beautiful 
young creature of exceeding charm, with 
an attractive voice for a song. So it is 
hardly surprising she caught the managerial 
eye of John Hollingshead at the Gaiety. He 
engaged her for several light operatic and 
pantomime parts, and a bright future 
seemed just around the corner, when, before 
she had even reached her seventeenth birth- 
day, Mary met James Albery. 

He was twenty-three years her senior, a 
brilliant and erratic playwright, author of 
the successful Two Roses. For eight years, 
following her marriage to him, Mary Moore 
was lost to the stage; waging another war 
against poverty, looking after a delicate 
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genius (he died in 1889), and bearing him 
three sons. 

Eventually, in March, 1885, she was 
driven to seek out a few shillings in order to 
keep the home together so, for the second 
time, she went on the stage to support a 
family. 

Charles Wyndham, knowing her sad story, 
took pity on Albery’s wife, and gave her 
an understudy part on tour. It was Lady 
Dorothy in The Candidate, booked for the 
Theatre Royal, Bradford. 

Worry had so sapped Mary Moore of the 
old vivacious sparkle that Wyndham had 
little faith in her ability to capture an 
audience. But freedom from constant 
anxiety, and the knowledge that she was 
providing for her children, soon restored 
Mary to her former youth and gaiety. She 
was promoted to play Lady Oldacre in The 
Candidate, and followed this, in January, 
1886, by giving a scintillating rendering of 
the part of Violet Greenwood in The Man 
with Three Wives. 

That was enough for Wyndham; he re- 
cognised in Miss Moore his ideal leading 
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Mary Moore and the Theatre = (Conid.) 
lady and, in May that year, he gave her 
the part of Lady Amaranth in O’Keeffe’s 
Wild Oats at the Criterion. Joyfully she 
put all she knew into it, and became a star 
overnight. 

This triumph was sealed the following 
November when she played opposite Wynd- 
ham as Ada Ingot in T. W. Robertson's 
David Garrick, a part she was to make very 
much her own. Later she was commanded 
to play it before the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringham, and she and Wyndham pre- 
sented the play in Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
where they acted it in German, 

This marked the beginning of that long 
and famous Charles Wyndham-Mary Moore 
partnership at the Criterion and elsewhere, 
that was to delight playgoers for nearly 
thirty years. In all, Miss Moore appeared 
in some forty plays, but the ones with which 
her name will be chiefly associated are those 
of Henry Arthur Jones and Hubert Henry 
Davies. 

In 1894, the first of these playwrights 
wrote The Case of Rebellious Susan 
specially for her, and she also made 
memorable his plays The Liars (1897), in 
which she played Lady Jessica Nepean; The 
Bauble Shop; and Mrs. Dane's Defence 
(1900). 


Her most brilliant success in a Davies play 
was in Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace, in which 
she took the lead in 1903, and which was 


frequently revived. The only time Mary 
Moore ever appeared in a variety show was 
on 10th May, 1915, when a shortened ver- 
sion of Mrs. Gorringe was staged at the 
Coliseum. Those who saw her as Mrs. 
Baxter in The Mollusc (first produced in 
1907) will tell you that this was the best of 
all her parts. 

In these plays and many more, Mary 
Moore portrayed a series of beautiful help- 
less duffers, characters which lent themselves 
to infinite duplication and many shades of 
interpretation. But she was anything but a 
helpless duffer in real life. 

A flair for organisation in the theatre is 
a rare and valued gift, and Charles Wynd- 
ham soon realised that his leading lady had 
progressive ideas about management far in 
excess of his own. So, in 1896, he took her 
into partnership, and it was not long before 
her business acumen was felt. To-day we 
have Wyndhams (opened 1899), and the 
New (1903), both of which owe their 
existence to Mary Moore. 


A failing memory drove Wyndham (then 
Sir Charles) from the stage in 1913 
when he was seventy-six, and the acting 
partnership came to a close. After the death 
of his wife in March, 1916, Mary Moore 
became the second Lady Wyndham, mainly 
so that she might be in a position to look 
after him. 

She only appeared in one play after his 
death in 1919, and this was as Lady Bagley 
in the charity performance of Our Mr. 
Hepplewhite. But the benefits of her wise 
direction were still felt in management. With 
the assistance of her stepson, Howard 
Wyndham, and her son, Bronson Albery, 
she founded Wyndham’s Theatres Ltd. in 
1924, a step forward very much in keeping 
with modern trends, and consequently of 
immense value to the theatre. 

Mary Moore died at her home, 43 York 
Terrace, Regent's Park, on 6th April, 1931. 

* 


EARLY BRECHT AT UNITY THEATRE 


6 The Visions of Simone 
Machard” 


tt be first with an early Brecht is un- 
doubtedly a scoop and Unity must be 
credited with enterprise. Based on a novel 
by Leon Feuchtwanger, the play was written 
in the United States after the fall of France. 
The scene is a small town in Central France 
in June, 1940. Simone Machard, an 
ignorant girl, is the only patriot in the place. 
She has great affection for a brother under 
arms and she is deeply affected by a book 
about St. Joan. Simone, too, has visions. 
Sometimes an angel sings to her from a 
stained-glass window and sometimes local 
personages become overlaid with her 
imaginings about the Court of Charles VII. 
Inspired, she commits acts of sabotage to 
obstruct the German invaders. 

The character of Simone was very suita- 
bly upheld by Anna Kashden, who always 
seemed to be right in the part, particularly 
when listening to the Angel's tenor solos. 
But the obviously amateur cast has not been 
particularly well produced. One touch of 
professionalism would have been an im- 
provement. In the large cast, few had the 
gift of projection. The success of the 
performance owed much to the voices of 
Vanessa Harris, Laurence Davies and 
George Wood. A _ good set had been 
designed by Tony Carruthers and music, 
under direction of Jack Wellgarth, was an 
important feature. H.G.M. 





** The 


Andersonville 
Trial’ 


at the Mermaid 


First of three plays to be given at the Mermaid for a season 
of four weeks, Saul Levitt’s documentary of a war crimes 
trial in the States, was an absorbing play, well acted 
particularly by Maurice Denham as the prisoner, and 
William Squire and William Sylvester as the advocates. 
Above left: Henry Wirz (Maurice Denham), accused of the 
death of thousands of prisoners of war in 1865 following 
the Civil War, is seen with his defending counsel, Otis H. 
Baker (William Squire) and right: with the Judge Advocate, 
prosecuting (William Sylvester). Below: At the end of the 
trial General Lew Wallace (John Woodvine, centre), 
president of the Court, pronounces sentence. 








Report from the Theatre 
of the Nations 
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INCE my last report, there have been 

a number of changes in the pro- 
grammes, some for reasons of internal 
politics. Thus, both Korea and South 
Africa have scratched from the international 
race. Three new companies have been 
engaged in their place. First and foremost 
comes the world premiére of John Osborne's 
new play entitled Luther, which is to be 
directed by Tony Richardson with décor by 
Jocelyn Herbert at the Sarah-Bernhardt, 
from 6th to 9th July, before going on to the 
Holland and Edinburgh Festivals; it will 
also be seen at the Royal Court Theatre 
from 27th July. Osborne says that Luther 
is not a historical play but one about the 
nature of religion. Albert Finney is to play 
the réle of the man “who, like all such men, 
asks too many questions and makes too 
many demands on himself and his environ- 


TRILLING WRITES FROM PARIS 


ment”. On 3rd and 4th July the Bielefeld 
Opera is to stage Marcel Mihailovici’s opera 
Krapp's Last Tape based on Beckett's one- 
act monologue, with the American baritone, 
William Dooley, in the title-role. The 
second half of the bill will be Winifried 
Zillig’s Betrothal in St. Domingo, based on 
a story by Kleist. At the Vieux Colombier 
the Vienna Volkstheater will be seen from 
6th July in Genet’s The Balcony. 

Yulia Borissova, who had charmed us all 
with the flaxen-haired flirt, Valya. in 
Arbuzov's /t Happened in Irkutsk, demon- 
strated her versatility (and that of her wig- 
maker) by her radiant impersonation of the 
raven-haired beauty of easy virtue, Nastasya 
Filippovna, in Yuri Olesha’s stage-version 
of The Idiot. Nicolai Gritsenko played the 
afflicted Prince Mishkin with knife-edge pre- 
cision. Alexandra Remizova’s production 
told Dostoievsky’s tale through a series of 
scenes that flowed easily into one another by 
the simple use of a dividing scene-drop and 
selective spot-lighting that had a profound 
dramatic impact, even though) much of the 
novel had to be discarded in the process. 
What came across was nevertheless a truly 
pessimistic tragedy of bygone days. 

The greater part of the month of May was 
taken up with folklore and dance troupes of 
one sort or another. The deafening drum- 
ming to which we had been introduced by 
the Ivory Coast and Mali ensembles in 1960 
was repeated this year by the company from 
the Republic of Niger, who presented a 
series of what are by now familiar scenes of 
shepherds tending their flocks, peasants reap- 
ing the harvest and suchlike, and, for a 
change, a beauty parade of young men, 
followed by one all-male dance the title of 
which stumbled across the censor’s ban, even 
if the dance itself, in all its astonishing out- 
spokenness, managed to by-pass it. The 
Cuban Ballet—delayed by a slight case of 
invasion—just managed to reach Paris in 
time to perform on the last of the adver- 
tised days. The freshness of the programme 
A steatopygous dancer in the Yoruba Suite nied 


by the Dance Ensemble of the Cuban National Theatre 
at the 1961 Seasom of the Theatre of the Nations. 


(Photo by Pid 





Right: A warlike dance presented by the National 
Malgache Ensemble from Madagascar at the 1961 
Season at the Theatre of the Nations. Below centre 
Another warlike dance presented by the Al-Anwar 
Folklore Troupe from the Lebanon. Foot of page 
A scene from “La Pishta"’, a dance from the 


fuses Dae Sale BS Oe « omy 

danced by the C tribe. The costumes are 

authentic and made by the Amazonian Indians them- 

selves. Presented by the “* Ballet Peruanc "’ from 
Lima at the Theatre of the Nations. 
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was as endearing as the fact that these 
youngsters, black and white together, were 
cocking an impudent snook at Big Brother 
across the ocean with their noisy choreo- 
graphic evocation of their fight for in- 
dependence from the Spanish of a century 
ago. The mixture of Caribbean rhythms 
and colourful costumes provoked sympa- 
thetic cries from the Parisian audience of 
“Cuba!” and “Viva Castro!” 

The folklore troupe from Madagascar 
was interesting for its amalgam of eastern 
and western as well as African influences 
and some of the unique musical instruments 
used. The dances and acts are closer to 
those of the civilised world but they have 
not yet shed an element of childish spon- 
taneity which is altogether delightful. Less 
impressive were the Lebanese Al-Anwar 
Folklore Dancers who betrayed a marked 
Turkish influence and whose cries and leaps 
tended toward a certain monotony of sound 
and movement. The Peruvian Ballet was 
not strictly speaking Peruvian at all, despite 
the dancers, the costumes, the themes, and 
the basic South American melodies. The 
reason is that a European orchestra and 
score were used and the choreography was a 
hotchpotch imposed on the native style by 
their American director. The “ National 
Mexican Folklore Ballet”, a wholly profes- 
sional company, in discipline and tradition, 
introduced us to an ancient civilization trying 
to break through the modern trappings. 
There is a much more developed use of 
décor and colour in the costumes, many of 
which are inspired by pre-historic archxo- 
logy, as well as a more involved musical 
notation and the use of such relatively 
complex instruments as the Marimba. There 
is an Afro-Cuban influence, too, but that 
from Spain is by far the stronger: the zapa- 
teado is danced with virtuosity, for instance. 
The Quetzal dance uses huge circular multi- 
coloured headdresses in unique fashion while 
the aboriginal Yaqui dance, which depicts 
the hunting of a deer, is breathtaking in its 
realism. 


The piéce de résistance of the Twentieth 
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Above 


Ballet. Above right 


Some of the striking costumes worn by the handsome dancers of the National Mexican Folklore 
Janine Charrat and Ursula Kiibler as the two Annas in the Brecht-Weill opera-ballet 
“The Seven Deadly Sins’’, directed by Maurice Béjart with décor by 


Redolf Kuefner, with the company of 


the Brussels Opera, also at the 1961 Season of the Theatre of the Nations. 
Photos by Pi 


Century Ballet, which is the name of the 
Brussels Opera Ballet company led by Janine 
Charrat and Maurice Béjart, was the first 
presentation in Paris for quarter of 


a a 


century of the Brecht-Weill opera-ballet The 


Seven Deadly Sins. Rudolf Kuefner’s de- 
signs recaptured the pre-Nazi Berlin inter- 
war atmosphere perfectly in Béjart’s im- 
aginative treatment of Brecht’s critique of 
American capitalism. Mlle. Charrat as the 
dancing Anna and Ursula Kiibler as her 
singing other-half—the two rdles are two 
aspects of the same girl, Anna, who spends 
seven years trailing from Louisiana across 
the continent and back in search of happi- 
ness—gave outstanding performances; while 
the whole entertainment, though sung in 
German both by Miss Kiibler and by the 
four-man operatic cast representing her 
family, was deftly made to point Brecht’s 
moral by means of all the usual Brechtian 
stage devices. The final item was an auda- 
ciously modern interpretation of Ravel's 
Bolero, with Duska Sifnios as the sole 
female dancer, gradually building up an 
uninhibitedly sensual dance to its orgiastic 
climax on top of a raised circular crimson 
table-top as 18 young men close in out of 
the surrounding gloom to possess her. The 
programme opened with Divertimento 
which used double-bass and percussion to 
stimulate what seemed to be improvised 
practice dances, but were in fact ingeniously 
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choreographed steps and enchainements in 
the “modern manner” by the whole com- 
pany working solo or in groups 

The Opera’s production of The Magic 
Flute was directed by Jean Marc Landier 
A programme note warned the audience that 
this an attempt to popularise opera 
among Belgian audiences hitherto unfamiliar 
with the medium. Having decided that the 
original language was the only one in which 
full justice could be done to Mozart's 
genius, the director then proceeded to break 
up the musical line by imposing on it a 
couple of players dressed in period, who 
introduced each scene with a spoken com- 
mentary, and, to make matters worse, got 
them to interrupt the German dialogue and 
explain what was being said by the singers 
who acted in dumb-show behind them. This 
might be all very well for newcomers to the 
opera in Flemish mining-towns, but it got 
on the nerves of a large part of the Parisian 
audience, who expressed their impatience in 
the traditional way. Still, when the music 
was allowed to speak for itself, a high 
standard of performance was attained, not- 
ably by Pilar Lorengar as Pamina 
Claudine Arnaud as Queen of the Night. 
and by three adorable members of the 
Wiener Sangerknaben as the three Genii 

There were several dramatic offerings of 
the highest quality during the period under 
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The German Industrialist, von 
Gerlach (Basil Sydney, centre), 
knowing he has a fatal disease 
and will not live long, seeks the 


assurance from his second son, 
Werner (Nigel Stock, left) that 
he will look after the family 
interests on the estate of Altona, 
Hamburg, after his father’s 
death. Werner's sister, Leni 
(Diane Cilento), takes her oath 
upon the Bible without hesita- 
tion. 
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Right: Werner with his wife, 
Johanna (Claire Bloom) who 
plays an important part in try- 
ing to dissuade her husband in 
acceeding to her father’s wishes. 


“Altona” 


@ Jean-Paul Sartre’s well-known play, 

adapted by Justin O’Brien and directed 
by John Berry, with décor by Sean Kenny, 
was first presented at the Royal Court on 
19th April, subsequently transferring to the 
Saville on 5th June, for a four-week season. 
The play was presented by the English Stage 
Company, in association with Oscar Lewen- 
stein, and brought back Basil Sydney and 
Claire Bloom to the London stage after a 
long absence. “ Altona” was reviewed in 

our last issue. 









Left: Leni visits her 
brother Franz, true heir 
of the von Gerlach em- 
pire (Kenneth Haigh), in 
his prison-like room up- 
stairs, where he has been 
for the last sixteen years, 
self incarcerated. 
Obsessed with a guilt 
complex about his and 
his country’s part in the 
second world war, he re- 
fuses to return to the 
world or to the family 
business, particularly as 
his father had collabo 
rated with the Nazis. 
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A programme note warned the audience that 
this was an attempt to popularise opera 
among Belgian audiences hitherto unfamiliar 
with the medium. Having decided that the 
original language was the only one in which 
full justice could be done to Mozart's 
genius, the director then proceeded to break 
up the musical line by imposing on it a 
couple of players dressed in period, who 
introduced each scene with a spoken com- 
mentary, and, to make matters worse, got 
them to interrupt the German dialogue and 
explain what was being said by the singers 
who acted in dumb-show behind them. This 
might be all very well for newcomers to the 
opera in Flemish mining-towns, but it got 
on the nerves of a large part of the Parisian 
audience, who expressed their impatience in 
the traditional way. Still, when the music 
allowed to speak for itself, a high 
standard of performance was attained, not- 
ably by Pilar Lorengar as Pamina and 
Claudine Arnaud as Queen of the Night. 
and by three adorable members of the 
Wiener Sangerknaben as the three Genii. 
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knowing he has a fatal disease 
and will not live long, seeks the 
assurance from his second son, 
Werner (Nigel Stock, left) that 
he will look after the family 
interests on the estate of Altona, 
Hamburg, after his father’s 
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brother Franz, true heir 
of the von Gerlach em- 
pire (Kenneth Haigh), in 
his prison-like room up- 
stairs, where he has been 
for the last sixteen years, 
self incarcerated. 
Obsessed with a guilt 
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Up and Coming Artist 
at Stratford and 
the Aldwych 


Left : John Collins at work and below 

a reproduction of one of his paintings 

Theatrical Kings and Queens—in red, 
black and white. 


OHN COLLINS, resident scenic artist at 

the Royal Shakespeare Theatre has, over 
the past twelve months, painted a variety 
of stage settings designed by such notable 
artists as Leslie Hurry, Sean Kenny, Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch, Desmond Heeley, Jaques 
Noel and Jocelyn Herbert, and his skilful 
scene painting has been seen on the twin 
stages of Stratford and the Aldwych. 


But apart from his work for the theatre 
John Collins is rapidly becoming accepted 
as a considerable artist in his own right. 
When he held his first exhibition, at the 
Piccadilly Gallery, over forty of his paint- 
ings were sold and several commissions 
followed. His latest work is a portrait of 
the Town Beadle for Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Now, at the invitation of the directors of 
the world-famous Obelisio Gallery in Rome, 
he has sent six large canvases for showing 
at their Summer Exhibition. 


John Collins’ artistic work is at present 
in a stage of transition. He has moved 
from academic realism to a kind of abstract 
painting in which figures and forms are 
still recognisable, even to the untrained eye. 
At first glance his “Women in Oxford 
Street,”” now in Rome, appears to be simply 
an exercise in colour, but on closer exam- 
ination the shapes and texture of female 
figures can be discerned pressing against 
shop windows in a busy street. Only one 
of his recent works seems to show the in- 
fluence of the Theatre—an almost life-size 
figure of Falstaff in which great whirls of 
colour, mostly green and white, seem to 
evoke the very spirit of Shakespeare’s fat 
knight 


A quiet, stocky man of 42, John Collins 
was born in London near the Elephant and 
Castle. He attended an elementary school, 
and finding an early interest in painting, 
went on to study at the School of Litho- 
graphy in Fleet Street, and also the Ken- 
nington School of Sculpture. During the 
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review. The Schiller Theatre of west Berlin 
brought Leopold Ahlsen’s Raskolnikoff, 
which had so impressed my colleague, 
Alfred H. Unger, when he discussed the 
1960 Berliner Festwochen in these pages last 
December. If anything, the performances 
were even more impressive than in Berlin. 
The “Company of Youth” presented Dark 
Soul, of which | wrote in Theatre World 
last month and which, for some strange 
reason, failed to impress the French critics, 
and Goldoni’s The Merry Ladies originally 
composed in verse in Venetian dialogue and 
translated by the dramatist himself into 
Tuscan prose, which was notable for the 
trompe-loeil settings by Pierluigi Pizzi, 
that sought to reproduce paintings of the 
Venetian school in simulated three-dimen- 
sional form on the stage. The comedy of 
the good-humoured flirtatious Venetian 
ladies who combine to deceive their ingenu- 
ous maiden-aunt into thinking that they 
have found her a husband is slight and 
suffers from the same sense of unease that 
the gulling of Falstaff or Malvolio often 
induces in a modern audience. Our fore- 
fathers were evidently more heartless than 
we are and high spirits went a long way to 
excuse bad taste. This flavour was not 
wholly removed by the charm of Anna- 


idbove : Klaus Kammer (Raskolnikoff) 
and) «Walter Franck (Porphiri) ia 
Leopold Ahisen’s “* Raskolnikoff ” 
directed and designed by Willi Schmidt 
vith incidental music by Herbert 
Baumann and presented by the Schios- 
spark Theater from west Berlin. 
(Photo by Harry Croner) 


; Giorgio di Lailo (Count Rinaldo) 
in Geldoni’s 


the Théatre des Nations by the “Com- 
pany of Youth’, under the manage- 
ment of — ——_ Cappelli. 
(Photo by Pic) 


Maria Guarnieri, Rossella Falk, Giorgio di 
Lullo (who directed) and their colleagues nor 
the superb comic wit of Romolo Valli as 
the stone-deaf and senile paterfamilias who 
also provides a butt for their somewhat bitter 
sense of humour. 

The American Theatre Guild Company 
having had to drop their production of The 
Miracle Worker because the American agent 
had withheld the performing rights on the 
assumption that any adverse notices might 
affect the box-office prospects of the French- 
language production planned in Paris later 
in the year—were reduced to performing 
The Glass Managerie and The Skin of Oyr 
Teeth, each starring the indomitable Helen 
Hayes. The latter has already been seen on 
this stage five years ago, with Mary Martin 
in the réle now being acted, with a sly and 
knowing humour, by the “curvaceous” June 
Havoc, who knows she has a marvellous 
figure and doesn’t mind making full dramatic 
use of it. The production, by Marcella 
Cisney, is neat and compact—as befits a 
touring company that has already been seen 
in their triple repertoire in every country of 
Europe, and not a few on Europe's fringe, 
and the décor by Paul Morrisson is service- 
able. Leif Erickson, as Mr. Antrobus, is 

(Continued overleaf) * 
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revealed as an actor of immense range and 
power. One would like to see him in a play 
that deals with a profound theme in less 
ocular a manner 

All these were to be seen on the stage of 
the Sarah-Bernhardt. On Ist June Barbara 
Jefford inaugurated the “small stage” of the 
Theatre of the Nations at the Vieux 
Colombier with the one-woman show that 
she had already done in Poland, Holland 
and Norway, and has since taken to the 
Bath Festival. Unlike John Gielgud, Miss 
Jefford dresses up and uses the whole stage 
to act the various excerpts from Shakespeare 
by which she introduces her audience to 
different aspects of Viola, Rosalind, Lady 
Macbeth, Cleopatra, Portia, Ophelia, Desde- 
mona, Katharine and Beatrice. It is an 
extremely daring venture for a young 
actress. Despite her charm, her faultless 
diction and the precision and clarity of her 
interpretation, it is really only in the comic 
parts that she reaches true histrionic heights, 
but even so the evening one of real 
fascination. The same, of course, applies 
to Micheal Mac Liammdir’s one-man show 
on Oscar Wilde from the Dublin Festival, 
which has already been highly praised in 
these pages by others as well as by myself. 
The Zurich Sthauspieltruppe’s Rosmersholm, 
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Maria Becker as Rebecca West in Ibsen's * Rose- 

mershoim "", presented by the * Schauspieltrupee ” 

from Zarich, and directed by Robert Freitag with 

décor by Oskar Kokoschka at the 1961 Season of the 
Theatre of the Nations 


Photo by Kurt Ammann 

shrewdly directed by Robert Freitag. in 
which Maria Becker gives one of the finest 
performances of her career, will take a lot 
of beating. Ibsen's intricate spiritual pattern 
is splendidly unravelled by the whole com- 
pany (Will Quadflieg as the stubborn 
Rosmer, Otto Kuhlmann as the sententious 
Rector Kroll, Alfred Lohner as the genius, 
Ulrich Brendel, miserably gone to seed, and 
Werner Hessenland as the unscrupulous and 
strikingly contemporary newspaper editor, 
are especially memorable) which revolves 
around Miss Becker's anguished and usurp- 
ing Rebecca West, nervously steeling herself 
to force her own undoing by her almost 
impossible confession a truly moving 
moment and among the most exciting 
theatrical experiences of all my theatregoing 
years. Oscar Kokoschka’s impressionistic- 
ally painted décor lends a distinction to the 
whole without really enhancing the general 
effect * 


Bel Barbara Jefford as she appears in her ‘* one 
woman "" show, featuring Shakespeare’s heroines. 
which she has performed on the Continent and also 
at this year’s Bath Festival. 
Photo by Px 





The Glyndebourne Festival opened on 24th May 
with Donizetti's L’Elisir d’ Amore. We give here scenes 
from this production, which was both designed and 
produced by Franco Zeffirelli Above: the opening 
scene on Adina’s farm. All is excitement on the 
arrival of Sergeant Belcére (Enzo Sordello, centre) and 
his troops. Extreme left: Eugenia Ratti as Adina 
and extreme right: Luigi Alva as Nemorino. Below 
left: Adina with Dulcamari, the quack doctor (Carlo 
Badioli) and right: Nemerino, encouraged by Dulca- 
mari’s elixir, is in romantic high spirits. 


“E’Elisir d’ Amore” 
at 
Glyndebourne 


(Pictures by Guy Gravett) 
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HE NINTH Congress of the Inter- 
national Theatre Institute this year took 
place at the height of the Vienna Festival, 
so it was not surprising that a record number 
of countries were present. As an official 
British Observer and fraternal delegate of 
the International Association of Theatre 
Critics | was made most welcome both by 
the organisers of the Congress and by Dr. 
Egon Hilbert, formerly head of the Vienna 
Opera and now Director of the Vienna 
Festival. Dr. Hilbert recalled with nostalgia, 
as I did, for that matter, the first post-war 
visit of the Vienna Opera to London in 
1947 when Don Giovanni was performed 
with Elisabeth Schwarzkopf, Hilde Gueden, 
Erich Kunz and Anton Dermota in the cast. 
Before the Congress was over a large con- 
tingent of the 148 delegates from 35 coun- 
tries went to see and hear the new produc- 
tion by Oscar Fritz Schuh of the same opera, 
now in its second year, conducted by Karl 
Béhm, with décor by Teo Otto, and with 
Messrs. Dermota and Kunz and the Misses 
Schwarzkopf and Gueden still going strong. 
The applause was overwhelming. Was I the 
only one present, | wondered, who recalled 
a performance of The Magic Flute (to which 
I refer in another article from Paris in this 
issue) in which the flow of Mozart's genius 
was deliberately interrupted by the produc- 
tion? In Vienna, too, it seems that Mozart 
can be made to take second place to the 
singers, who were brought out by the pro- 
ducer on to a balustraded forestage in front 
of a pretty act-drop with a tapestry painted 
on it to sing their solo arias, and then came 
back to take an unending number of bows 
as the audience roared their delight. Poor 


Vienna Festival 


and the LT.I. 
by Ossia Trilling 


A. M. Julien, Director of the 

Theatre of the Nations, at the 

entrance to the Palffy Palace. 

Vienna, where the 9th Congress 

of the International Theatre 

Institute was held from 4th to 
iith June, 1961. 


(Photo by Ossia Trilling) 


Mozart! I fear he got a bit of a raw deal 
on this occasion. Some of us also went to 
see Cosi Fan Tutte in the fabulous Redou- 
tensaal, of which we had heard so much: a 
perfect setting for intimate opera, we were 
told, where Max Reinhardt had once staged 
unforgettable dramatic performances, and so 
on. But though Schuh’s arrangement of the 
scenes in the gold and white baroque draw- 
ing-room was faultless and Caspar Neher’s 
costumes were ravishing to the eye, the ear 
was puzzled by the deficient acoustics of 
the place. More’s the pity, since Rita 
Streich’s Despina was one of the finest 
artistic performances I have ever experi- 
enced, and all the singers, Lisa della Casa, 
Christa Ludwig, Walter Berry, Waldemar 
Kmentt, and Paul Schéffler, sang and per- 
formed with the greatest accomplishment. 
Next year the restored Theater und der 
Wien will be brought into use for the 
Festival and the defects of the Redoutensaal 
will, I hope, be confined to the history 
books. 

During the week of the Congress it was, 
of course, impossible to see more than a 
handful of productions or to attend more 
than a limited number of debates. I was 
able, however, to fill in the gaps by judicious 
interviewing of some of the delegates, not- 
ably Michael MacOwan, Principal of the 
London Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art, Hugh Hunt, late of the Elizabethan 
Theatre Trust, Australia, and future Head 
of the newly-founded Drama Department of 
Manchester University, René Hainaux, lead- 
ing actor of the Belgian National Theatre 
and Editor of the LT.I. Quarterly, World 
Theatre, and last but not least, A. M. Julien, 
Director - General of the Theatre of the 
Nations, though since his resignation on the 
eve of the Helsinki Congress in 1959 no 
longer a member of the French delegation. 
The French attempt to torpedo the Athens 





Albin Skoda (The Duke 
of Alba) and Fred Liewehr 
as Egmont in Goethe's 
“Egmont” at the Baurg- 
theater in the 1961 Vienna 
Festival. Director: Leo- 
i - Designer : 
Teo Otto. Music: Ladwig 
van Beethoven. 


(Photo by 
Franz Hausmann 


Boy Gobert in the title- 
réle of Camus’s ** Cali- 
guia’ directed 

Deggelin§ with 

Jorg Zimmermann 
music by Dieter Schonbach 
at the Akademie theater at 
the 1961 Vienna Festival. 


(Photo by 
Franz Hausmann 


resolution (by which foreign plays were to 
be performed by French actors to comple- 


ment the foreign visitors to the Paris 
Festival) has been tactfully forgotten, but so 
has the original resolution. M. Julien’s 
review of the five years of work of the 
Theatre of the Nations was warmly 
applauded and the opening date in future 
years will be celebrated around the globe 
as a “World Theatre Day”. It would be 
true to say that the Theatre of the Nations 
is today the most significant practical activity 
of the LT.I. which overshadows all else, 
even the publications, in its service to the 
theatre at large. 

What does a Congress of this type achieve, 
1 was asked. Apart from the preliminary 
administrative questions, it had two distinct 
achievements to its credit this year. The 
first was a two-day debate in plenary session 
on the réle of the director (or producer). 
The second was the setting up of a perman- 
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ent committee on professional theatre train- 
ing. Nearly half the delegates spent two 
days talking about training methods in 
different parts of the world and the need 
to exchange information in this field was 
felt deeply by all. A first practical result 
was the adoption of a Finnish scheme, in- 
spired by the British Drama League direc- 
tors’ seminar of last year, to hold annual 
travelling seminars. The first of these is to 
be financed by the Belgian government next 
autumn in Brussels, where teachers and 
students, acting as guinea-pigs, will demon- 
strate their methods to one another. 

Many interesting personal experiences 
came out in the debate on the relation be- 
tween director and author, audience and 
actor, too many to be repeated here. For 
the first time active theatre artists were able 
to expound their problems to each other 
and I am convinced that the vast majority 
found these discussions both instructive and 
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stimulating. I 
struck by the story of the Canadian delegate 
who, took Shakespeare to the Eskimaux in 
the Far North and that of the Colombian 
who put on Oedipus Rex for the aboriginal 
Indians, only to learn that the legend formed 


myself was particularly 


part of their own mythology. Another strik- 
ing moment came when the General Com- 
mittee voted unanimously against theatrical 
censorship of any kind “whether direct or 
indirect, which would tend to limit the action 
of the theatre as instrument of mutual 
understanding serving culture, freedom and 
peace”. And this, after all, expresses the 
ideas behind the Charter of the I.T.1. and of 
the United Nations, whose offspring, via 
UNESCO, the LT.I. is 

The 1963 Congress will be held in the 
lovely baroque city of Cracow in Poland; 
in 1962 there will be two international 
theatre conferences, in Tokyo and in Epi 
daurus, and for the Shakespeare Quater 
centenary the British Centre of the L.T.I is 
planning an International Shakespeare Con- 
ference in Stratford-upon-Avon. The fact 
that a little country like Austria can boast 
four national theatres of world renown and 
subsidised the L.T.I. Congress to the tune of 
£20,000 will, I hope, not be lost on the 
authorities in Britain as 1964 approaches 
The delegates were made welcome in Vienna 
by Dr. Adolf Scharf, the Austrian President 
and invited to the State and private theatres 
during the week of the Congress, where the 


Liebeneier. 
Maxi Tschunko. 





Hilde Krabi in the title-réle of Franz go 





" at the Volk . Dire gang 
Settings: Gustav Manker. Costumes : 

asic: Robert Levkauf. Choreo- 
graphy: Rosalia Chiadek. 
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theme this year was “ The Idea of Freedom 
in the Drama”. 

Some of the plays on show were selected 
because they expressed man’s search for 
freedom, as for instance, in Goethe’s Egmont, 
which Leopold Lindberg directed at the 
Burg with remarkable realistic settings by 
Teo Otto. Others only fell under this head- 
ing by the wildest stretch of the imagination 
Camus’s Caligula, directed by Werner 
Diiggelin with abstractionist décor by Jorg 
Zimmermann, at the Akademie (the “small 
stage” of the Burg), belonged to this cate- 
gory. A young man’s play (written when its 
author was barely 30), Caligula is a violent 
and bitter criticism of the unlimited use of 
power and had for protagonist a brilliant 
young German actor, Boy Gobert, whose 


appetite for cruelty fed on the excesses 
which his wilful nature forced him to 
commit. This was a stark, modern produc- 


tion, that stressed the despair of Caligula’s 
solitude and served to remind one of more 
recent horrors committed in central Europe 
by fanatics of the same brand. The pro- 
duction of Egmont went a trifle too far in 
seeking to avoid the usual declamatory 
manner known as the “Burg style”, but the 
quiet, intellectual delivery admirably con- 
trasted the private conflict with the general, 
political struggle which it reflects. Egmont, 
to all but the most ardent champion of 
Goethe, must appear as a largely static 
drama and the lengthy duologues make stern 
demands on an audience's attention. The 
Burg brought out all their guns for this 
festive production (Judith Holzmeister as a 
stern but charitable Princess Regent, Fred 
Liewehr as a stout-hearted Egmont, Attila 
Hérbiger as his equally fearless but more 
compromising alter ego William of Orange, 
Albin Skoda as the merciless Duke of Alba, 
and a dozen more players of the top flight) 
which opened with van Karajan conducting 
the Egmont overture and closed with Beet 
hoven’s incidental music swelling to its 
tragic though hopeful climax. 

Attila Hérbiger is one of the most accom- 
plished of the Burg actors and his stage pre- 
sence is always imposing even when he is 
cast in an inferior play such as Frank 
Zwillinger’s Galileo Galilei, with its wordy 
and naive dialogue and unprepossessing stag- 


Continued on page 49 








Parisienne’ 


at 
Sadler’s Wells 


@ SCENES from Wendy 
Toye's production of 
Offenbach’s operetta, which 
was given its first performance 
on 24th May. The English 
version is by Geoffrey Dunn 
and décor is designed by 
Matcoim Pride, with lighting 
by Charles Bristow. 


Pictures by David Sin 


Top: The arrival of the 
Baroness Christina (Anna 
Pollak) at the station be- 
fore de Gardefeu takes 
her and the Baron on a 
sight-seeing tour of Paris. 
Centre: Gabrielle (June 
Bronhill, right), the glove- 
maker, tries to get the 
Baron (Eric Shilling) 
drunk, in an amusing 
scene, and right: Metella 
Suzanne Steele) enter- 
tains the Baron and the 
young men about town 
with a song 


tur by David Sin 
























Where to Dine 
/ before and after the Theatre 


¢usa We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONI'S Pastoria 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT Hotel and Restaurant 











of whose personal attention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY LUNCHEONS~ - DINNERS 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 7—11.30 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the _ rs 
world to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Restaurant.”’"—Evelyn Laye. Di ci b Wel ed 
~ iners uDds eicom 
26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 5 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists ST. MARTIN S STREET 
L&ONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK Off Leicester Square, WC2 


26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino | 











GOW’S RESTAURANT oedema 5 ~ eee 


(FROM THE STRAND) Before and After the Theatre 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS Beotys Restaurant 
79 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS TEMple Bar 8548/8768 
Table d’Héte and a la Carte Menus Beotys Restaurant 
Fully Licensed Wright's Lane, Kensington, W.8 


: WEStern 8525/5395 
37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre Dinners 5.30 - 11.30 











> pS hopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary 4 
yy! "ork or spoon will do. It’s the Eat for Life and joy. The World's choicest 
Cc rs y 
taste in Chinese food that counts. foods in delightful surroundin 


HONG KONG THE VEGA RESTAURANT 














RESTAURANT : 
58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 aes” oyun, WLI 
v Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily egetartan 
<P Sun. 11 p.m Fully Licensed Open weekdays 10.30 - 8.30 WHI. 9612 








Londons frites? Steak House 
in the heart of London’s Theatreland 

Fully licensed until midnight. Now open Sundays. 

17 GREAT NEWPORT ST., CHARING CROSS RD., WC2 

(opp. Arts Theatre, 1 min. from Leicester Sq. Tube) 

RESERVATIONS: TEMple Bar 5111 


Vienna Festival (Cond 


ing. | went to this hoping to discover a new 
and important German-language playwright 


with this author's first play but left as dis- | 


appointed as my companions. Not less dis- 
appointing was the Volkstheater’s Libussa, 
a posthumous play by the Austrian national 
dramatist Grillparzer, which belongs to the 
mid-nineteenth-century romantic school and 
seeks to portray the lengendary foundation 
of the Czech people and their homeland. 
Apart, however, from Hilde Krahl as the 
semi-divine Libussa who comes to earth to 
fulfil her mission and falls. fatally in love 
with the simple peasant Primislaus, played 
with earnest demeanour by Wilhelm Borchert 
(both, incidentally, guest artists), the remain- 
ing performers and the poverty of the pre- 
sentation left much to be desired. I wish I 
could have seen the new production of 
Suppé’s Boccaccio at the Volksoper, which 
some of the delegates praised highly, or 
Molnar’s The Swan which the Burg com- 
pany was said to have presented most 
wittily at the Akademietheater. The new 
Burg season, I discovered, will open with 
King Henry, the revised version of Fry’s 
Curtmantle, which the author has stream- 
lined after its Tilburg premiére in March, 
and which the original producer in Holland, 
Karl Guttmann, is directing. 

At the Josefstadt, Max Reinhardt’s old 
theatre, directed today by Heinrich Schnitzler, 
son of the dramatist, the delegates were kept 
in throes of laughter by the mercilessly 
irreverent production of The Three Musket- 
eers, directed by Roger Planchon. Talk 
about the director’s duty towards his author! 
That, in fact, was what we did talk about! 

* 


Up and Coming Artist at Stratford and 
the Aldwych (Conid.) 


war he continued painting whilst serving in 
the Army and six of his pictures were on 
show at the War Artists’ Exhibition. 

On returning to civilian life he became, 
first, assistant scene painter at the Old Vic, 
and from 1950-1955 chief scenic artist at 
that theatre. He then joined the teaching 
staff of the Slade school, where he still 
teaches, and continued his artistic work 
whilst scene painting as a freelance, He was 
invited to go to Stratford, Ontario, to paint 


the sets for Tyrone Guthrie's production of 


Tamburlaine; another commission was the 


(Continued top of next column) 


| atmospheric 
| Cressida. 


setting for The Journey for the Metropolitan 
Ballet. 

In 1960 Mr. Collins succeeded the late 
Reg Sayle as scenic artist at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, his first assignment being a huge 
backcloth for Troilus and 
He now lives, with his wife and 
two small sons, in a cottage adjoining the 
Royal Shakespeare Theatre's scenic studios, 
where his paintings can sometimes be seen 


| alongside backcloths and scenic units which 
| will later form part of a Stratford produc- 
| tion, * 
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Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR 
ALBERT 
After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
Rosin DouGLas 
Author of ‘‘Well Let’s Eat’’ 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 
CUISINE BOURGEOISE 


TaBLeE D’HoTe LUNCHEONS AND 
DINNERS and also a la carte 
3 course 7/6 4 course 10/6 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 1296 and 3066 
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Chop Suey Restaurant 1 
sy eet 


\WY/ 


A 91 WARDOUR ST., W.1 ij 
GERrard $875 


Fully Licensed : Open Daily ’ 
(inc. Sundays 12 to 11 p.m hE 








REAL CONTINENTAL CUISINE 


atmosphere and service 
BRUSA’S “FIFTY” RESTAURANT 
50 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2 
Tem. 1913. 


Noon-Midnight. Fully Licensed 








London's Luxurious Chinese Restaurants 


South China Restaurants 


40 Rupert Street, W.1. Tel. GER 1056 
and 
144 King’s Road, Chelsea. 


Open 12-11.30 p.m. 


Tel. KEN. 4951 
Suns. 12.30-11 p.m. 














Piraikin Theatre at the Scala (Conid 

As Eumenides, they were winged and cob- 
webby and their balletic movements passed 
from sloth to frenzy. Their spectacles, how- 
ever, diminished the awe they might strike 
and the absence of flexible masks was re- 
gretted. 

M. Veakis ably sustained the réle of 
Orestes in each play. Thoughts about 
Clytemnestra came in for serious revision 
after seeing the queen’s personality, spirit 
and point of view, so wonderfully presented 
by Mme. Papathanassiou. H.G.M. 


Premiére at Queen’s, Hornchurch 

N 20th June, The Man on the Bridge, 

by Frederic Raphael, known as a 
novelist, was given its first production. It 
seemed to be a long time making its point 
but, in retrospect, it appeared to be a farce 
with a message. Assorted revue types met 
at the approach to a bridge under construc- 
tion, which transpired to be no bridge but a 
secret weapon. Vague satiric treatment was 
given to officialdom, the art racket, big busi- 
ness and rolled-umbrella professionalism. 
Serious statements came only from a street- 
trader. After a hanging, this man. played 
with humorous and simple sobriety by 
Dinsdale Landen, lighted a candle before 
the dangling corpse and prayed for help in 
the human predicament. Then he immedi- 
ately and wisely reflected, “What could He 
do that would help us?” Finally, the mess- 
age emerged. People were to drop their 
defences and trust the other side. 

A capable company, directed by David 
Phethean, kept things moving. John Phillips 
freshened up the hackneyed figure of the 
American tycoon and Ian Mullins amusingly 
guyed officialdom. H.G.M. 


PITLOCHRY I961 


FESTIVAL THEATRE, APRIL 22—SEPTEMBER 30 
Revivals— 

The Circle ........ 

The Deep Biue Sea 
Mary Rose ... 

The Slave of Truth 
British Premiéres— 
Fifteen Strings of Money ; 
1 Am Married G. Zorzi/Frederick May 


Coy. incl. Charmian Eyre, lain Cuthbertson, Mollie 

Sugden, William Moore, James Wellman, Rosemary 

Frankau, Brian Cant, Neil Curnow, Moira Lamb and 
Michael Hughes. 

Plays directed by Peter Streuli, Richard Mathews, 
jo Dua, Neil Curnow and William Moore 
Designers: Suzanne Billings, Colin Winslow and 
Thierry Bosquet 


12/6, 10/6, 8/6, 6/6 (Tel. 233) Restaurant 
“ STAY SIX DAYS AND SEE SIX PLAYS!” 


.. Somerset Maugham 
. Terence Rattigan 
M. Barrie 


2 }. 
Moliére/Miles Malleson 


James Forsyth 
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“The Rough and Ready Lot” at the 
Tower, Canonbu 

F the essence of drama be conflict, this is 

an excellent play. There are four main 
characters and three of them are each in so 
violent a state of opposition to the other 
two that death has to be the solvent, which 
leaves the fourth man, a born trimmer and 
appeaser, in control of a situation which he 
faces with nonchalance. At the Tower 
this fourth character was exceedingly well 
played by Mr. Clyde Jones. The seat of 
trouble seems to be the enmity between a 
fanatical Irish Catholic and a Welshman 
ardent in atheism. They are soldiers of 
fortune with a monastery between them and 
their objective. The Welshman is in charge 
of artillery, so the Irishman spikes his guns. 
As the fanatic for the Faith, Mr. David 
Goldman presented a burly but intensely 
dramatic figure. His presence was volcanic 
but his force was not skilfully directed to- 
wards the audience and his furious outbursts 
were so articulated as to be unintelligible. 
The Welsh captain and the English colonel, 
otherwise adequate, seemed tame by com- 
parison. The Indians, mostly silent, were 
so well presented by Miss Patricia Jolliffe 
and Mr. Terence O'Sullivan that they would 
have set the locale even without the admir- 
able setting by Mr. Guy Rowston. Produc- 
tion was by Mr. David Thompson. H.G.M. 


“The Gay Lord Quex” 

DVANCED students of the Webber- 

Douglas School of Singing and Dramatic 
Art upheld the school’s reputation by their 
performance of this typical Pinero comedy 
under the direction of Mr. Peter Bucknell. 
It is difficult now to prevent the ridiculous 
aspects of a play in which the cast is 
divided between High Society and people in 
servitude from getting undue prominence 
and individual performances seemed a little 
rough on the surface. But the adven- 
ture of Sophie Fullgarney held interest. 
Jenny Westmore was a petite Sophie, bright 
and bird-like, if dim in plumage for Bond 
Street. Gilbert Sutherland was a heavy and 
blunt Quex and Marielaine Douglas was 
placid as the temperamental Duchess of 
Strood. However, the crucial Third Act did 
not fail. For period style, Gerald Curtis, as 
Sir Chichester Frayne, and Aart van Bergen, 
as Captain Bastling, were specially com- 
mendable. It cannot, it seems, be too often 
repeated, however, that Victorian men took 
pains to keep their neck-ties fastened down 
at the back. H.G.M. 





Theatre on Reeord 


INIAN’S RAINBOW, with its sharp 

social comment, was one of the early 
adult musicals. A perceptive fantasy about 
leprechauns and sharecroppers in Missi- 
tucky, it began a New York run of 725 per- 
formances in January 1947, but was seen 
only briefly in London, at the Palace 
Theatre in the same year, in a production 
that is referred to by those who saw it as 
“unfortunate”. 

Last year, Jeannie Carson, Bobby Howes 
and Biff McGuire starred in a successful 
New York revival, and the same _ three 
artists have recently been heading the cast 
of a new British production that has been 
visiting provincial cities on a_ prior-to- 
London tour. Sad to relate, however, the 
plans for a West End presentation have 
been cancelled. 

One good effect that the tour has had is 
to secure the release, at long last, of the 
recording made by the cast of the original 
New York production. (Philips BBL 7466). 
Despite the fact that it was recorded in 
1947, and originally issued on those quaint 
old 78 r.p.m. discs that ome never sees 
nowadays, it sounds as fresh and lively as if 
it had been recorded last week. Burton 
Lane and E. Y. Harburg’s music and lyrics 
are witty and enchanting, and Ella Logan, 
David Wayne and Donald Richards are first 
class, 

Four numbers recorded by Jeannie Carson, 
Bobby Howes and Biff McGuire are also 
available, on an E.P. disc (RCA RCX-199), 
but the score is so good that I suggest you 
acquire the complete recording, if possible. 

The presenters of the unlucky tour of 
Finian’s Rainbow were Peter Bridge and 
John Gale, and I hope it will cheer them up 
a little to hear that the original cast record- 
ing of their revue, On the Brighter Side, 
starring Stanley Baxter and Betty Marsden 
is the best revue disc that I remember hear- 
ing. (Decca LK 4395). 

More often than not, revue discs are 
disasters, because so little of the material 
means anything if the artists cannot be seen. 
In this case, however, most of the sketches 
adapt excellently to disc, and some of them 
are quite brilliant. “A Plea for the Throne” 
is sensational, and there is a boy-and-girl 
song that could become a hit. I enjoyed 
this record so much that I shall overlook 
the fact that it includes yet another point 
number about Lady Chatterley. 


by Roy Plomiey 


Mary Martin heads the New York cast 
of The Sound of Music, and it includes 
Patricia Neway and Theodore Bikel (Philips 
ABL 3370). For this one, Messrs, Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein invited 
Messrs. Howard Lindsay and _ Russell 
Crouse, the authors of Life with Father, to 
write the book, and so increased to four the 
number of sentimentalists involved in the 
creation of this musical play. Lindsay and 
Crouse ..-nt to work on a story that includes 
nuns, children, adolescent love, and a 
governess who falls in love with her em- 
ployer. In fact, the only sure-fire ingredient 
they left out was a lovable little dog, and 
for that they will have to wait for the film 
version. The musical score is lush, rich and 
highly professional, and never a trick is 
missed. 

After this slab of sweetness and light, it 
was a relief to turn to Melvillainy, a collec- 
tion of Alan Melville’s astringent and malici- 
ous little songs, recorded by Mr. Melville 
himself, with the occasional assistance of 
Fabia Drake, James McKechnie and 
Gretchen Franklyn (Decca LK 4394). He is 
amusingly irreverent about Noel Coward, 
Restoration Drama, Wimbledon Common, 
Edinburgh Festival, Young Woodley, and 
Fairies at the Bottom of Other People’s 
Gardens—and I hope, one day, he will have 
a go at The Sound of Music. 

It is sad news that Edith Piaf has been 
taken ill once again. Piaf at the Paris 
Olympia (Columbia 33SX 1330) is a record- 
ing of her reappearance at the Olympia 
Music Hall, on 29th December, 1960, after 
her former illness. The ovation she receives 
is heart-stirring, and her quiet, almost shy, 
introductions to her nine songs, which in- 
clude the shattering “Non, je ne regrette 
rien”, contrast with the intensity and passion 
of her singing. Let us hope, soon, to hear 
a recording of her reappearance after her 
present illness. In the meantime, Piaf at the 
Paris Olympia will need no recommendation 
from me to her admirers all over the world. 


. Ttalia Conti 
Stage School 
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EKpidaurus 
1961 FESTIVAL OF ANCIENT 
DRAMA 
HIS summer, as usual, a series of per- 
formances of the Festival of Ancient 
Drama will be given in the wonderfully 
well-preserved ancient theatre built in the 
4th century B.C 

Although the theatre of Epidaurus is at 
a distance of 175 kms, from Athens, its 
fifteen thousand seats are occupied at every 
performance. Spectators from every part 
of the world gather in order to attend the 
performances of ancient drama in its natural 
setting, presented by the best theatre com- 
pany of the country, the National Theatre 
of Greece. More than thirty per cent of 
the spectators are foreigners, and this Festi- 
val has been established as an international 
gathering of all those who love the ancient 
poetic spirit, 

The Epidaurus Festival, 1961, opened 
on Sunday, 18th June, with a performance 
of Electra by Sophocles directed by Takis 
Mouzenidis, designed by C. Clonis and with 
costumes of Antonis Phocas. The part of 
Electra was played by tragedienne Anna 
Synodinou, who met with outstanding suc- 
cess during the recent appearances of the 
National Theatre of Greece at the Theatre 
of the Nations in Paris, where she played 
Antigone and Iphigenia. 

On Saturday, 24th June, Anna Synodinou 
played the role of Iphigenia, her recent 
success, in the tragedy Iphigenia in Aulis by 
Euripides, and on Sunday, 25th June, Alexis 
Minotis presented, for the third time in 
the Epidaurus Festival the tragedy Oedipus 
Coloneus by Sophocles. Besides directing 
the play he will also act the part of Oedipus. 

Takis Mouzenidis will present the second 
premiere of this year’s Festival on Sunday, 
2nd July, namely the tragedy Ajax by 
Sophocles; outstanding actor Thanos Cotso- 
poulos will play the leading role. The music 
for Ajax has been written by the inter- 
nationally known composer Mikis Theo- 
dorakis and the choreography will be by 
Zouzou Nikoloudi. 

Ajax will be repeated on Saturday, 8th 
July, and on Sunday, 9th July, the third 
premiére of the Festival—the Acharnians 


by Sophocles—will be presented. This Attic | 


comedy will be directed by Alexis Solomos 
with music of Argyris Kounadis. 

The Epidaurus Festival will end with two 
more performances of Electra on Saturday, | 
15th and Sunday, 16th of July. * 


$2 


1961 Berlin and Munich Festivals 


This year the ‘‘Berliner Festwochen”’ will take place 
in West Berlin from 24th September to 10th October 
A production of Mozart's **Don Giovanni"’, Professor 
Dr. Carl Ebert's last Berlin production before his 
retirement, will open the Festival, and at the same 
time the newly built and magnificent Opera House, 
the Deutsche Oper Berlin. Among numerous new 
productions will be guest performances by the Youth 
Theatre, London, the National Theatre, Helsinki, 
The Haiti Ballet, and many others 

The Munich Festivals, from 13th August to 9th 
September, will take place in Munich’s Opera House, 
Prinzregenttentheater, which this year celebrates its 
6th anniversary The programme wil! be devoted 
exclusively to Opera, mainly by Richard Strauss, but 
also including works by Mozart, Dittersdorf, Wagner 
and H. W. Henze 


Aeua-mac (LATEX) COMPANY. “Slim while 
you sleep.”"’ Latex garments individually tailored 
to your own specifications or from stock for slimming 
and leisurewear Also latex aprons and swimwear 
Call, write or phone our Showroom 4 Harcourt 
Street, London, W.1. PADdington 7360 
UTOMATIC PISTOLS, firing blanks only 
s.a.c. for list.—Thompson, 70 Bethel 
Norwich. 
Be" quality human hair, modern dressing, vivid 
ginger, Dame wig, one fair, ultra modern styling 
A bargain, 8 gns. each.—T. O'Brien, 105 Carisbrooke 
Road. Leicester 
IGH BLOOD PRESSURE, take Rutin, the proved 
natural remedy in Rutin-“‘T’’ 6/10 from Health 
Stores, Chemists or direct from Rutin Products Ltd., 
Wokingham, Berks 
IGH - GRADE photographic 
amateur, student and professional 
sculptors as an aid to figure composition 
major applicants.-BCM’ Palette, Dept 
mark House, London, W.C.1 
I OLIDAY DRAMA SCHOOLS. Several 7-day 
Courses July and August. One Evening Course 
Theatre, Surrey and Studio 
London Director Marian 
and £6 6s. Syllabus from 
Patterson, 6 Lonsdale Road, 


Send 
Street, 


figure studios for 
artists and 

Details to 
T.W. Mono- 


Leatherhead Repertory 
Theatre, Kensington, 
Naylor. Fees: £9 9s 
Registrar Mrs. O 
Barnes, S.W.13. Tel.: WIM. 2161 
ORTGAGES ist's and 2nd’s also 
on all classes of properties. Particulars—(T.B.) 
Famerica Ltd.. 31 Avenue Mansions, London, N.W.3 
EW PATTER that will Bring the House Down 
For, Comedians, Magicians, Entertainers. New 
Supply Every Month with Club Magazine Sample 2s., 
Yearly 20s. (3 Dollars). Also Stage Notes British and 
American Big Sample of Both, Ss. (1 Dollar).— 
no James, 54 Keslake Road, London, N.W.6, 
ngl 
‘ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original! scripts, 
comedy complete with music. — Ted Lewis, 16 
Mythop Road. Little Marton, Blackpool 
ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS. Original scripts 
suit professional production. Approved reading 
—A.C. Scripts, 29 Lyndon Avenue, Gt. Harwood, 
Blackburn 
ECORDING STUDIO AVAILABLE. 
Also Speedy Tape to Disc Service. 
terms.—Zodiac Sound Services, 
W.1 (REGent 3030) 
SraictLy CONFIDENTIAL. Wigs, 
transformations, artificial eyelashes, finger nails, 
etc Send 44d. stamp for lists —T. O’Brien, 105 
Carisbrooke Road, Leicester 
(THEATRICAL HAMPERS made to order. Price 
and particulars from — Lusby and Pollard Ltd., 


Braford Road, Staningley, Pudsey, Yorks. (Successor 
to W. Naylor, Pudsey.) 


Re-Mortgages 


All facilities 
Reasonable 
19 Gerrard Street, 


Switches, 








Gift Subscriptions for your 
Friends 
See Back Cover 














THEATRE WORLD 
BINDER 


(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of preserving 
your copies 
11.- (including postage) 
Obtainable from 
Theatre World 


Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, 
London EC4 








% CORONA ACADEMY 
of THEATRE ARTS 
(Principal - Rona Knight) 
approach to theatrical career, in- 
practical experience during Training 
arranged for by Corona Agency) 
Students admitted from 16 years of 
age. All subjects including Classical 
and Modern Ballet, French ime, 
Drama, Singing, Fencing, etc. 
Scholarships granted to 
standing Applicants 
All Communications The Fe 
26 Mpeg Road, London W 
: CHiswick 1619 - 2363 


Modern 
—— 


Free out- 











FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


Tem. - 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD 51 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON wer 











DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 
4 BLANDFORD STREET, 
MARYLEBONE HIGH STREET, W.1 
WEL. 6804/9907 /4303 


Mondays to Saturdays 9 a.m. to 9 p.m 








—AMERICA’S LEADING 
THEATRE MAGAZINE 


@g@™ Each monthly — issue 
brings the complete script 
of a current stage = 
news ot theatre 
PLUS throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 

£4 6 0 

SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St., 

London, W.C.2 





EVANS PLAYS 


Just published 
French Polish 
Stella Martin Currey 
In Search of Happiness 
Viktor Rosov 
Naked Island 
Russell Braddon 


MONTAGUE HOUSE 
RUSSELL SQ., LONDON, W.C.1 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of Donald 
Wolfic, C.B.E. Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halston ; Hediey Goodall ; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse. U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
13 Ventnor Villas, Hove 3, Sx. Tel. Hove 33587 











Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


GEORGE ROSSITER, T.D 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN., MAY, SEPT. 
APPLY SECRETARY 
Clareville Street, London, SW7 
(FREmantie 2958) 


Principal : 





Printed in Great Britain by GrorGre Rost 
and Publishers, Practica, Press Lrp., 

rel Fleet Street 1855. Registered at the G.P.O 
Australia and New Zealand 
U.S.A International News Co., 


(PRINTERS 


News 


Gordon & Gotch Ltd.; 
131 Varick Street, 


Lip., 
1 Dorset Buildings, 
for transmission by magazine post 
for South Africa 
New York, 13, 
Company Incorporated 


Church Road, Croydon, Surrey, for the Proprietors 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Agents for Canada, 
Central News Agency Ltd.; for 


N.Y., or amy branch of the American 

















SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 


The Ideal 
Gift 


A subscription taken out for 
one cr more of your friends 
will bring great enjoyment 
through the year and pro- 
vide a constant reminder of 
your interest. Why not 
arrange mow for your friends’ 
gift by sending us your 
instructions for delivery of 
‘Theatre World "’ anywhere 
in the world 
This greetings 
card (size 6” x 4”) will be 
sent in advance in your name 
to the recipient or recipients 
on receiving details from you. 


The Gift Subscription Charges 
covering one year are as follows: 
One Subscription to a Friend 
24/- post free 
Each Additional Gift Subscription 
21/- post free 


Write today to: 
The Circulation Manager 
“ THEATRE WORLD” 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Sq., 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 








recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


JUNE 1961 JANUARY 1961 SEPTEMBER 1960 





The Rehearsal 
Twelfth Night (Old Vic) 
Pitlochry Festival 


MAY 1961 

The Miracle Worker 
The Lady from the Sea 
The Music Man 

On the Brighter Side 


APRIL 1961 

The Devils 

King Kong 

Henry 1'V—Part One 

MARCH 1961 

Three 

Ondine 

The Bargain 

FEBRUARY 1961 

A Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

The Bride Comes Back 

The Lion in Love 


The Duchess of Maifi 
Progress to the Park 
She Stoops to Conquer 


DECEMBER 1960 
Toys in the Attic 
Chin-Chin 
Billy Liar 


NOVEMBER 1960 

Romeo and Juliet 
(Old Vic) 

The Last Joke 

And Another Thing 


OCTOBER 1960 

The Tiger and the Horse 
The Seagull 

Waiting in the Wings 


A Man for all Seasons 
Oliver 
The Brides of March 


AUGUST 1960 
The Visit 

Ross 

Galileo 


JULY 1960 

Stratford-upon-Avon 
Season 

The Caretaker 

Orpheus in the 
Underworld 


JUNE 1960 

The Most Happy Fella 
A Passage to India 
The Gazebo 
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